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For the Companion. 
IN A BALLOON. 


By Prof. J. de Mille. 

The boys at Dr. Davis’ school were having a 
holiday, for it was the anniversary of the Queen’s 
hirthday, and the doctor’s loyalty would not al- 
low him to keep school on such an occasion. 
fo they dispersed in different directions, some to 
yisit relatives, some to the country, some on an 
excursion trip to the seaside. 

Two of them, however, had in view something 
very different from this. A week or two before, 
Fred Dalton had seen an announcement that 
Herr Schwartzenburg would give some of his fa- 
mous balloon ascensions in Regent’s Park, com- 
mencing in two weeks from date, and continu- 
ing until further notice. This was shown to 
his particular friend, Bob Smalley, and the two 
had resolved that they would take advantage of 
the first holiday, to patronize Herr Schwartzen- 
burg, and try an ascent into the upper air. 

True, it would not be a real balloon voyage. 
The balloon was held to the earth by a rope. 
Yet after all, it was a flight into the air, and a 
high flight at that, and there was something de- 
licious in such an idea. They kept their purpose 
secret, and when the appointéd time came, told 
their parents that they were going to Regent’s 
Park, without specifying the cause of their visit 
there. 

The day was gloriously fine. The thick cloud 
of smoke that rests like a funeral pall over Lon- 
don, was less dark than ust The ‘sky o¥tr 
Regent’s Park was bluer than may commonly be 
seen there. All things seemed to favor their 
project. 

There were two or three balloons, and each of 
these could hold two or three persons. Any one 
who wished was allowed to ascend in them sev- 
eal hundred feet, on payment of the small sum 
of sixpence to Herr Amadeus Friedrich von 
Schiller Schwartzenburg, who alone superin- 
tended the movements of the balloons. 

On reaching the enclosure, the boys found but 
few people there. The balloons were not quite 
ready. Fred and Bob were the first applicants. 
Herr Schwartzenburg was a nervous, pudgy 
man, and was now breathless with his frantic 
exertions to get every thing arranged for the 
crowd of visitors whom he expected. Motion- 
ing the boys to the car of the only balloon that 
was ready to start, he pocketed their sixpences, 
and told them to sit on each side of the basket. 

“Shoost geep in der zame bosition,” he said to 
them, “an tague gare not your blaces zu ver- 
lorm. You shall ubstay tain minute—verstehen 
tie,” 

Whereupon he loosened the rope and the bal- 
oon slowly and gracefully rose in the air. 

“Isn’t this glorious?” cricd Fred, as he saw 
the earth moving apparently from beneath him. 
“Isn’t this glorious ?” ‘ 

“Magnificent!” exclaimed Bob; “after the ten 
minutes are over we must go up again.” 

“And again after that.’ 

“Yes, a dozen times.” 

And now they ceased speaking, and all their 
attention was fixed on the scene around. 

In truth the scene, novel and wonderful, was 
one Which might attract the attention even of 
lwys. Beneath stretched the soft green expanse 
of the Park, with its silvery ponds dotted with 
White swans, and the darker foliage of lofty 
ues that rose from the greensward on every 
‘ide. Beyond this they saw stately houses 
‘round the Park, and in the distance myriad 
Toots of the giant city, with the dun smoke-cloud 
hanging over them. Added to this was that 
Strange feeling, common to every one in a bal- 
loon, that they themselves were motionless, and 
that it was the solid earth that was moving away 

m them. 

Exciting it was, to watch all this; pleasant 
Was, to look down upon the scene beneath; 
ind laughable it was, too, to see how qucer the 
uman shape appeared when looked down upon 
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IN A BALLOON, 


Herr Amadeus Friedrich von Schiller Schwartz- 
enburg that they saw, but only the top of his 
hat; it was not a horse that they saw, but only 
a long figure, the legs of which were invisible. 

So the boys feasted their eyes on this mixture 
of Beauty, 6f “grandeur, of novelty and of oddi- 
ty, and laughed, and uttered exclamations, and 
cries of mirthfulness, of wonder and of joy. 
And still the earth seemed to move away farther 
and farther, and farther still, and down. 

It is strange how instantaneously the same 
feeling may flash through different minds. Some 
such thing took place here, for it was in an in- 
stant—in the very midst of their langhter, and 
wonder, and joy that there came to each of 
them a swift, sudden thought—a thought of hor- 
ror unutterable—that brought with it a pang of 
anguish but seldom felt by hearts sogoung and 
so light. For they had been looking down, just 
then—watching Herr Schwartzenburg, and they 
saw the end of the rope dash through his hand, 
and swing backward and forward above him, 
and beyond him. 

They saw him throw up his arms wildly as 
though he would leap after the lost rope, which, 
in his carelessness, he had forgotten to secure, 
and simultaneous with the horror that flashed 
through them, they saw a movement among the 
people below, followed shortly after by a loud 
ery that ascended after them. 

Then the earth seemed to move beneath them 
to an immeasurable depth. 

They turned and looked at one another with 
tremulous, ashen lips, and faces white with fear. 
For a long time neither of them could utter one 
word. They sat motionless, with thoughts that 
did not admit of words, partly from a remem- 
brance of Schwartzenburg’s directions, but chief- 
ly because terror had paralyzed them. 

A long time passed, how long they did not 
know. They dared not look over the side of the 
balloon, they feared to know the truth of their 
position, to learn how high they had ascended, 
or how far they had flown. <A vague expecta- 
tion of instant death was in their hearts, and 
each moment was anticipated as the last. 

But the very pressure of this extreme terror at 
last alleviated itself. They felt no motion, even 
though they knew that they were moving. The 
continual postponement of any catastrophe 
brought a relief. They rallied slowly, it is true, 
but still they rallicd, and at last dared to look 
over the side of the car again. 

Far beneath was the earth which they had left 
so joyously,—the beautiful world, with its sil- 
very streams, its green meadows, its fair cities, 
its wealth of forests and groves. Sweet and dear 
had these always been to them, but never so 
sweet and so dear as now, when they seemed to 
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Having once looked over, the distance beneath 
was at first appalling, but even they grew able 
to look dagvn without any new accession of fear, 
and to perceive the course in which they were 
moving. 

‘They were*moving in a southerly direction. 
Already they had passed beyond the extremest 
bounds of London, and now they were floating 
on over ficlds, and meadows, and houses, and 
towns, many of which were familiar to them. 
Their progress was not of such a kind as to 
make them feel it much. They felt no wind, no 
motion, and now, as at first, the motion seemed 
transferred to the carth, which appeared to be 
flying away from beneath them. 

“If we only knew how to manage it, we might 
stop it—or get down,” said Fred. 

“But I don’t know any thing at all about it,” 
said Bob. 

“Nor do I. I’ve heard of their throwing out 
ballast. These bags are the ballast, I suppose.”’ 

“But that’s to make the balloon go higher,” 
said Bob. ‘The question is how they get the 
balloon down. That is a mystery to me.’’ 

“T never heard how,” said Fred, dejectedly, 

They now looked up at the network, but only 
saw cordage and ropes, which they could not 
understand. All hope of managing the balloon 
soon vanished, and they sat silent, awaiting 
their fate. 

For a long time they floated along over the 
land, but at length a cry from Fred attracted 
Bob, and he looked to where Fred’s finger was 
pointing. 

It was the sea. It spread from horizon to ho- 
rizon, while far in, the distance lay land. That 
sea and that land they knew very well to be the 
British Channel and the coast of France. 

Onward and still onward they passed, and at 
length the last of England moved from beneath 
them, and they looked down upon the blue 
waves, which every minute opened more and 
more widely. Here ships were tossing or riding 
at anchor, steamers were breasting the tide, and 
vessels of all sizes were dotting the surface of 
the water. 

About half way over their progress grew slow- 
er. They were very much lower, also, than they 
had been, and this gave them hope. They 
thought they had a chance of falling into the 
sea, and in that event they might expect to be 
picked up by one of the vessels about. So the 
prospect was desirable rather than otherwise. 

Slower and slower grew their progress, and 
they descended constantly. The natural escape 
of gas had lightened the balloon, and the weight 
of the ballast and passengers was dragging it 
down. The wind now scarcely rippled the water. 
Near them also was the French coast, with boats 


Nearer and nearer they descended. At last 
the car touched the water. The balloon held it 
up, and floated slowly on. Boats flocked to 
their assistance. As the car settled more deeply 
it retarded the balloon, and the wild cry of the 
boys for help brought it promptly to them from 
a half hundred wondering fishermen. 

They were saved. 

The balloon was secured, and the boys were 
taken to Boulogne. Their story was made 
known. Some Englishmen who were on their 
way to London offered to take them home, and 
on the following day they were restored to their 
almost distracted parents. 

——~oe—_—___—_- 
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For the Companion. 


THE FARMER’S ELIZABETH. 


» Arich old farmer, named McDowell Graham, 
lived, many years ago, on a Highland farm, in 
Scotland, which had been in the hands of his 
ancestors for three or four generations. 

He was avery proud farmer, and gloried in 
wearing finer plaids, and longer stockings, and 
shorter breeches, and more glittering knee- 
buckles than any of his neighbors; but most of 
all he prided himself in keeping his farm labor- 
ers and other poor people ata distance from him, 
and in being addressed by them as if they were 
serfs, and he a laird. 

He was hard, crusty, and of a violent temper; 
but withal was honest and upright, and if his 
sympathies could only be roused, benevolent, 
also. 

There were but two places where old McDow- 
ell met ever his inferiors like men—at the church 
door and at the open grave. There he often 
took the poor cotter or his ploughmen by the 
hand, saying, in a patronizing tone,— 

“We're a’ alike here, mon,—rich and poor, 
high and low.” 

In the low, rough garret of the farm-house, 
were three or four oaken chests, which had be- 
longed to his ancestors, and which were believed 
to be “packed full 0’ yellow gold.” If so, his 
main riches were hidden in the garret, for he 
made no display of wealth below. 

The one room which boasted of any furniture 
was that of his daughter Elizabeth. Here she 
read, and sewed, and knit, and slept. It boast- 
ed a gay striped carpet, a high and well-polished 
secretary, a bed so inviting as to make one 
sleepy to look at it, and six high-backed chairs. 

Out of this opened a larger room, with a worn 
oak floor and table, flag-seated chairs and a tall 
clock,—the pride of the farmer's proud heart. 
This room was the parlor. The rest of the house 
was devoted to work; for the dairy of Nissdale 
Farm was famous the region over, and owed its 
fame to Dame Elsie, the old man’s sister. Wife, 
he had none, for Elizabeth’s mother had slept 
for sixteen long years in the old kirk-yard of the 
adjacent village. 

Elizabeth was a sweet, gentle Highland girl, 
who had never milked a cow nor made an ounce 
of butter, for the reason, her father said, that 
“there were ordinary people cnough in the world 
to truckle awa’ at rough work, not to be puttin’ 
silver hands and tender hearts at it!” 

She was his idol, and lived very much as Hin- 
doo idols do—up high in‘a niche, apart from the 
world. 

She had no companions. The laird’s daugh- 
ter did not notice her, the minister had neither 
wife nor children, and the farm people about the 
place scarcely dared to look at, her, lest they 
might offend the man who held their bread in 
his hand. 

Seventeen years, old McDowell had petted 
Elizabeth, and growled at every body who paid 
her more than ordinary attention; always telling 
her how Heaven had blessed her with such a 
fond father and loving aunt, and how grateful 
she ought to be! 

She was grateful; but for all that she often 
wished that her aunt would not sleep all the 








be losing them forever. 


skimming the sea in all directions. 
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over his Scotch ale,—that she had some human .n | tle, and after that about his neglected duties to 


heart to sympathize with her in her loneliness, | 
and to teach her of the world into which she 
must some day enter. 


Elizabeth loved her family and she loved her | 


kirk; but she was not satisfied. She often grew 
weary of her father’s seven books, twelve pam- 
phiets, and the old file of almanacs,—and worse 
than all, shegrew, weary or parently and her poor | 
thoughts.  * te . 

Sometimes, when all were diéeying,” she wonid 
lean out of her windOw-gnd look off at the silent 
church-yard where ler thotlre r was slecprng, and. 
wonder if, after all, it Was a very dreadful thing 
to lic there! 

And then she would look up to the calm, clear 
skies, and wonder if any one could be lonely or 
grow tired ef herself in heaven. And then the 
tears would fall, and she would say, “I wish I 
had a mother;” and after that would rebuke 
herself and ask God to forgive her ingratitude. 

One day, old McDowell came in from his rip- 
ening fields, his face all aglow with pleasure. 

“T’ve been fain to believe,” he said, “that I’d 
lose half my harvest for want o’ a head man, 
since David died; but here’s been my old school- 
mate, Blakie, at me, to take his Donald, who’s 
just a skilled farmer! The lad’s been off study- 
in’ for the kirk,—his had bein’ fu’ o’ books; but 
his eyes ha’ failed him at the study, and he’s 
fain to go back on God’s green arth for a livin’. 
He will na go in among common laborers to 
herd wi’ them, but will take all off my hands, if 
he can be one of us at the farm-house. And, 
gudeness knows, I’d be glad to be rid 0’ care, wi’ 
this gout that’s on me now!” 

Old Elsie was by nature 2 terrible gossip, ach- 
ing to hear and to tell the village news. But 
her genius was imprisoned, for Elizabeth knew 
nothing to tell, and the old farmer scorned to tell 
what little he did know. No wonder, then, that 
she smiled, and drew herself up straight, and 
settled her cap on her head, and replicd,— 

“Yon’s just a providence, brother! Ye'll be 
rid o’ vexation, and I’ll hear what’s goin’ on in 
the world, and the dear lassie will have compa’ 
ny and a teacher in the fine, tall lad.” 

“Nay, nay! Ye are a fearfu’ gossip, and al- 
ways were, sister! But I'll ha’ no talebearing 
here; and as for Bess, the child, she’ll ne’er see 
the lad but in my presence. I'll have na non- 
sense about here! The only fault the lad has is 
his good looks, but I’ve forgiven him that! 
Me’s as poor as Tim Crock, the beggar, and so 
ie na son-in-law for me! There’s gentlemen’s 
sons in the region that would be glad o’ this 
farm and a’ that’s in it; and they shall ne’er sce 
my child holding company wi’ a poor man’s 
son!”’ 

If they had been discussing the future pros- 
pects of the young tortoisc-shell cat that was 
purring in the corner, she could not have looked 
more unconcerned than did Elizabeth. She had 
seen young Donald at a rustic wedding, and ex- 
changed “bonnie breast knots” with him, a year 
before; and he had promised to come to the 
farm-house as soon as he was fairly enrolled a 
student for the kirk. Elizabeth knew her father 
too well to manifest any pleasure at the news 
he now brought. 

Old McDowell now rolled the burden of the 
farm from his mind. But alas for his comfort, 
he took another burden on his heart, and one 
far heavier to bear! 

The very hour his “head man” came into the 
house, the old man was seized with a fear of 
him, and looked on him as an intruder, who had 
artfully thrust himself in there to cheat him out 
of a grand son-in-law! 

And yet so circumspect was the innocent of- 
fender, and honorable in all his conduct, that the 
old man could neither accuse him nor treat him 
coolly. He gave the farm, with all its interests, 
into his hand, and then devoted himself to 
watching Elizabeth and to filling her ear with 
unkind words against the man in whose honor 
and skill he had the most unbounded confidence. 

Ife charged his child to have no words with 
him, and would have liked very much to bind 
the young man over to shun her; but that would 
have been delicate business, when, to the young 
man’s praise be it said, he had never, by word 
or look, expressed the smallest degree of interest 
in her. 

Fettered in this way, the old man grew sour 
towards his manager, and repeatedly assured his 
sister that he was preparing to dismiss him, and 
to make a will in favor of a dissolute nephew— 
of whom he had not heard in fifteen years, and 
who was in all probability dead—in case Eliza- 
beth manifested any regret at his course. 

Two years had rolled away, when the gout be- 
came master of the old man’s constitution, and 
could no longer be controlled. It soon laid its 
cruel hand on his heart, and he knew that death 
was drawing near. 

Then he worried about his farm and the cat. 





God and man. 

All through those long weeks of suffering, 
young Donald watched faithfully over his em- 
ployer’s interests by day and sat by his bed at 
night,—a place he would allow no other to fill. 


When the old man’s last hour came, his mind | 


was still cumbered with his land, his herds and 
flocks, his gold, and worse than all, by his pride. 
He: divided his treasures, giving his watch and 
his} great ‘ring to his sister, with “money enough 
to carry her to the grave,” as he expressed it. 


He gave his gold-headed cane to the minister, 


divided his little trinkets and a hundred pounds 
among his work people, and gave the rest of his 
possessions to his child, on the condition that 
she should marry only a true gentleman, with 
good education. 

Then his sister whispered, through her sobs, 
“But, dear, you have forgotten good Donald, 
who has never left you, but served you like a 
lovin’ son.” 

“Ay, ay, ye are right, sister. He, too, shall 
ha’ his dues. In the brass-bound chests in the 
loft ye’ll find the hoarded treasures of years; and 
in ither places are what will serve him well. 
He’s been a patient and lovin’ lad to me, and I 
leave my blessing on his head. Give him his 
choice out 0’ my worldly treasures, whether 0’ 
gold, or herds, or flocks,—bein’ sure that it be 
worth not less than ahundred pounds. Ye, and 
the minister, and Elder Sandy, and himself will 
decide the matter, for ’m done wi’ earth now, 
and would fain sleep. Should I wake na more 
ye may feel that I died in peace wi’ God and 
man.” 

He did not wake again, poor old man. 

When the stir of the burial was over, and his 
effects were to be divided, the minister and Dame 


L Elsie asked young Donald what he would choose 


of all the treasures on the farm or in the house. 
worth a hundred pounds; and he, like a sensible 
man, said he would take Elizabeth, herself, for 
she was the old man’s best treasure, and in her- 
self worth that sum, even if the mythical nephew 
should claim every thing else! 

And Elizabeth said her father bade her marry 
a true gentleman, and Donald had shown that 
he came nearer to that than the laird’s son on 
the hill, or any one else she had ever seen! 

The minister, and Elder Sandy, and Dame El- 
sie agreed with them both. They weré sure that 
had the old man risen from that sick bed, he 
would not have failed to acknowledge the stor- 
ling qualities of the young man, and have event- 
ually given him his child, with his blessing. 

Thus Donald came into possession of Nissdale 
Farm and its chief treasure. 
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For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 
The Boys who ate Toads; and what came of it. 
By Una Locke. 

Eighty years ago there resided in a brown 
house, on one of the pleasant highways that run 
parallel with the Connecticut River,.in Massa- 
chusetts, @ man named John Marsh. He was 
the father of five boys and eight girls; and there 
was not to be found in all the township, a man 
who better liked good cider-brandy. 

This, I imagine, is saying a great deal. For 
within three miles of Mr. Marsh’s farm were six 
distilleries, which devoured the produce of the 
rich grain land and ruddy orchards, like never- 
-satisfied giants, disgorging in return a ficry 
beverage which made sane men mad and wise 
men fools. But in those days every body, ex- 
cept afew far-sighted, sad-hearted women, drank 
gin, or brandy, or New England rum, or whis- 
key, according to his or her taste. So Jolin 
Marsh was quite in the fashion. 

With the daughters of this family of thirteen, 
this story will have nothing to do. There is 
enough matter, however, for five volumes of 
Sunday school books in the histories of the five 
boys. These were the boys who ate the toads. 

Now “toads,” you must know, was the name 


ed with the sugar and rum from the bottom of 
the glass after their father had drank the most 
of the contents of the tumbler. These ‘‘toads”’ 
were given them when they were mere babies, in 
petticoats. 

At five or six years, they could take tolerably 
strong and large potations, and the taste was 
fully developed, before they were men. So, to 
my thinking, it was not strange that the oldest 
son died in early manhood of an internal can- 
cer. The youngest, and fifth son, lived to be an 
old man, a good-for-nothing fungus on society, 
But I am not going to write his history; neither 
that of the fourth son; who, before he had 
reached the meridian of life, took his way along 
a little brook at the bottom of a glen, not far 
from his father’s house, and followed it to the 


river, into which he walked in the stupor of 








aia and from which was carried a life- 
less body to his young wife and two little chil- 
dren. 

The second son was named John, for his fa- 


ther. He was eccentric to a proverb, but was 
bright and shrewd, good-hearted and indus- 


trious. He might have made aman, but rum 
and tobacco, the household gods, beguiled his 
heart and muddled his brain. 

John was, however, when young, far more 
akin in mental character to his mother than his 
father. Poor “Aunt Hannah,” as the neighbors 
called her, had a hard life. She was an excel- 
lent housekeeper and mother, but a more dis- 
couraging husband never fell to the lot of 
woman. 

The sisters-in-law called her “tonguey.” If 
she had been as much so as Zantippe, who could 
greatly wonder? Among her sayings that have 
been preserved in old memories in the rustic vil- 
lage, was one respecting this husband. 

“It requires,” said Aunt Hannah, “the pa- 
tience and patience of Job, the meekness and 
meekness of Moses, to get along with John.” 

I have no doubt it did. 

John learned the trade of brick-making, and 
when he was of age, he went to Charlestown, 
Mass., to work at his business. Here he would 
have done well, had it not been for his nightly 
visits to the bar-room. This did not greatly in- 


jure his character asa good workman. But one 
evening he became uncommonly elated. An off- 


hand, genial stranger, who had at once made 
himself at home in the bar-room, insisted on 
treating the loungers there to all the liquors they 
could drink—and declared his intention of hav- 
ing a jolly time. The man kept them in a 
roar of laughter with his songs and stories, and 
a merricr evening never was known in that bar- 
room, nor in the whole experience of John 
Marsh, Jr. 

The night wore off. The morning came, and 
John, stiff and headachey, picked himself up 
from under the table and looked about him. 

“O—yes—morning—brickyard—must be get- 
ting to work.” 

After yawning, and stretching, and turning 
his heavy head like the sluggard in Watts’ song, 
he looked about for his old hat, and saw the gen- 
ial stranger of the night before. John thought 
the man looked at him very much as a green- 
eyed cat looks at a caged bird. But then it 
might be imagination, because he had taken 
a little too much, and could not see quite straight. 
Presently John half staggered towards the door. 
The genial man followed him. 

“T shall be all right enough in an hour,” said 
John, touchcd by his attention. ‘I’m one can 
bear considerable.” 

“Where are you going?” asked the attentive 
stranger. 

“Over to the brickyard. You sce I work at 
brick-making,” said John, confidentially. 

“You'll not be allowed to leave this house,” 
said the man, gruffly. 

“O, but gee here. I’ve got to go. The boss 
expects me,” exclaimed John, in a pacific way. 

“But I tell you you can’t go. You've ’listed. 
You’re under military orders now.” 

“You're crazy, man. I never thought of go- 
ing for a soger. I haint ’listed.” 

“T tell you, you have. And here’s your name 
in your own hand on my book, and the bounty- 
money is in your pocket.” 

So it was. John knew his handwriting, and 
he was obliged to yield. 

A more crest-fallen, sorrowful man never was 
seen in that bar-room. What? Tender-hearted 
John, who was noboly’s enemy but his own, a 
soldicr? He hadn't any thing against Great 
Britain. His uncles, in the time of the war of 
the Revolution, wiped out the family part of the 
old grudge, and this silly “eighteen-twelve war,” 
he knew and cared nothing about. Besides, he 
had enlisted for the navy, and this was far less 
to his taste. 

He covered his face with his hands, and sat 


| down, dejected beyond comfort. The recruiting 
given to the piece of biscuit or cracker, saturat- | officer took him to the navy yard, and there the 


hardships of his life began. He was eccentric, 
as I said, and was not, probably, understood. Or 
else the lawlessness of his nature did not at once 
submit itself to authority. 

Whichever way it was, he fell into disgrace, 
and was sentenced to be flogged, in a few days 
after he had put on ‘‘United States’ uniform.” 

Flogged! The wild Indian of the woods could 
not more revolt from the idea! As they brought 
him out of the building where the recruits were 
housed, to take him on board ship, he broke 
away from his guard and sprang upon a low 
shed near by. From that he climbed to a high- 
er building, thence to another, flying like an in- 
sane person, along stcep and dangerous roofs, 
until he could go nv further. 

His pursuers were eageras hounds. He could 


—= 
do? He had reached the end of the building, 
He could not retrace his steps without capture, 
There was no time for hesitation. Shutting 
his eyes and holding his breath, he made a leap 
from the roof of the two-story house, on whic); 
he was standing. He landed in a garden, 4 
huge, fierce dog did not approve of so sudden 
an intrusion, and John thought, for a momen; 
he should be torn in pieces, but dashing at 4 
high fence, he fortunately grasped the edge, anj 
drew himself quickly up and over it. 

Running again, unhurt by the leap as well as 
by the dog, he ascended Bunker Hill and hid pg. 
hind a stone which was formerly standing where 
the monument now is. The men who sough; 
him were off the track. 
Getting breath for a few minutes in that place 
he started again and took shelter in a wood. 
The hunt commenced there in good earnest, 
but John found a decayed tree in the trunk of 
which he hid, and was not discovered. Here he 
remained all night. 

Cramped and stiff, he crawled from his hiding. 
place, in the early morning, and went cautious 
ly to a small house, about half a mile beyond, 
A motherly looking woman was just opening 
the door. 

“TI beg of you, 
John, piteously. 

“What isthe matter? You’ve run away,” she 
made reply to her own question, as she looked 
at his military dress. S 

“Yes. You see, ma’am, they were going to 
flog me for little or nothing. Could you help 
me? T’ve been in a hollow tree all night, 
They’ll be after me before long,’’ he said, plain. 
tively, with such an air of fright as touched the 
heart of the woman. 

“You see I’m from the country. I didn’t want 
to ’list, but they took advantage of me when | 
was tipsy.” 

“You can hide under the barn. I sha’n’t hin- 
der you. And when [come out to milk the cows 
you'll find some breakfast left there for you,” 
said the woman, kindly. “Til bring you some 
coffee after the men of the neighborhood get out 
of the way to their work. But you can’t have 
any grog. See what it has done for you al- 
ready!” 

So John hid under the barn. Here he remained 
until the excitement of the search was a little 
abated, and then, being supplied with some old 
clothes by the woman, he went, by stealthy 
marches, to the State of Vermont. 

In all the principal places through which le 
passed, he saw, or might have seen, posted, large 
placards, headed, ‘‘$i,000 Reward,” under which 
heading was a description of himself. But there 
were then no steam-horses or telegraphs in New 
England, and Vermont was a long way off from 
Boston. It was still a resort for fugitives from 
justice. 

So John went some distance into the State and 
let himself to a furmer. The place suited him 
very well, but he was not at ease. By day and 
by night he was in terror lest the officers of law 
should find him. He knew the penalty of his 
offence was death. If he saw a man whom he 
did not know coming along the distant highway, 
he would run and skulk in the woods until the 
traveller had passed by. While he was at his 
meals, or while he was at his work, wherever ke 
was his cars and eyes were wakeful, vigilant sen- 
tinels, ever suspicious and restless. Ile knew 
the search for him was not yet abandoned. 

One long, dreamy forenoon, Jolin was hoeing 
corn in the field, with his face, as was his cu» 
tom, towards the main road. 

“Coh! coh! coh!’ shouted nervously a senti- 
nel crow, not far away. This attracted his at 
tention, and sure enough, an officer of justice 
was running across the field to take him. 

Jolin threw down his hoe and ran. This time 
he did not stop till he reached Canada. 

There he was undisturbed for some weeks, of 
perhaps months, but as he was in danger of - 
ing forced into the British army to fight against 
his own country, he again crossed the line, aud 
visited a cousin named Sam Sterling, in New 
York State. 

“Why, John! how are you? How came you 
here?” 

“See here, Sam, I must change my name, and 
I think I’ll call myself Obed Cleaver, for I’ve rua 
away from the navy. You'll let me stay and 
work for you, won’t you? And be sure to call 
me Obed. Them pursuers are after me like 
hounds.” 

And the poor man trembled from head to foot. 

“O don’t be frightened. You shall work om 
my farm, and nobody will know your story. 
But why not say John Cleaver? Then [can call 
you ‘John,’ just as I used in the old days, whet 
you lived under the hill.” 

John worked awhile for his cousin. 
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the proper officers was still open to the public, 
and the poor fellow could not rest day or night, 
for fear he should be arrested. 

His brother Roswell, next in age to John, soon 
joined him and declared his purpose to enlist in 
the army. 

“You'd better enlist with me, John, for you 
see if you are in the army you won’t be in the 
navy, and the hunt’s up.” 

“fs a great deal better to be on land,” said 
John, “and I’m just about tired of my life.” 

So the two enrolled themselves in the army 
and remained there until peace was declared and 
the troops disbanded. 

But after John was honorably discharged and 
went back to his early home by the river, the old 
yerroreame upon him again. He fancied that 
he could be arrested and shot as a deserter. He 
still had his occasional fits of drunkenness, and 
no wonder he was nervous. 

He was hired for farm labor by his old ac- 
quaintances, who had not lost their senses and 
their land through drink, and so he lived for 
years, rushing like a startled deer for the woods, 
at the slightest alarm. 

I remember to have seen often in my child- 
hood this John Marsh. I remember sitting once 
upon his lap and listening to the story of one 
“John Cleaver,” who deserted from the navy 
yard, but of the details of the story I have re- 
tained only the memory of the leap from the roof 
among the green cucumber and melon vines, 
and the attack of the fiereedog. All that I have 
related here has since been told me by those who 
knew both him and his history. 

My memory is more tenacious in another di- 
rection. The particular flavor of the strong to- 
bacco-odor which permeated his person, and 
which made it not quite agreeable to be near 
him, comes back to me when I think of him as 
though [ saw him yesterday, instead of forty 
years ago. He was tender and gentle to little 
children, he was kind to every living creature. 
My heart pities him, thinking how much he suf- 
fered for so many years. 

But I pity still more the lads whoin our day are 
learning to like the poison of “the toad.” The 
tough English constitution of the last century 
has given place to one more sensitive and deli- 
cate, and a horror worse than that which pur- 
sued John Marsh will come to these lads while 
they are yet young men. 

————_+@)>———————. 
ALONE, 


Many a human wretch who has lived deserv- 
edly unknown has become notorious at his death 
by the exposure of a monstrous habit or folly 
that shut him out from his family and his race. 
One of our exchanges thus tells of aman of this 
sort, the chief wonder of whose history seems to 
be that he boarded at a hotel. It reminds us of 
“the begear on horseback.” If he had lived 
longer, he would naturally have grown meaner 
and boarded himself, with his million of money. 

“Some time since, in a little bed-room in the 
highest story of Taylor’s Hotel, in Jersey City, 
the lifeless body of one of the oldest boarders in 
the house was found sitting bolt upright in a 
chair before the table. 

“For five or six years this old man, dressed in 
the roughest garments, had been gliding silently 
from his garret to the dining-room, and back 
again to his retirement. What his occupation 
was no one knew or seemed to care. 

“Only one person was ever admitted to his 
toom. This was the chambermaid, who was 
permitted by. the aged hermit to arrange his 
toom while he was at dinner. 

“When questioned, the girl replied always that 
there was nothing remarkable in the room, ex- 
cept a remarkable absence of any thing to make 
it comfortable. A few old coats, coarse shirts 
and patched boots there were, and two trunks, 
old and patched. 

“There was one singular circumstance connect- 
ed with the hermit’s life. Though meanly clad, 
he was amony the promptest in paying his bills. 
He took little food, eating but one meal a day, 
silently and without conversation. Friends he 
had none, for during the six years of his abode 
in the house no one came to see him. 

“Itwas known by the proprietor, however, that 
he had a sister living at Groton, Conn. His 
hame—Lyman Allyn—was known to none but 
the proprietor and bookkeeper. What were his 
‘mtecedents, no one could ascertain. 

“When he was found dead in the chair the 
servants were ordered to lay him out, and watch 
by the corpse until his friends, if he had any, 
Could be called,—a sister, a brother-in-law and 
two nephews. 2 
_ “They stated that he was born in Connecticut, 
in 1797, and had many years ago been a com- 
Mission merchant, in which business he amassed 
alarge fortune. What had become of it they 


“They soon learned where he kept a part of it, 
however, for upon unlocking one of the trunks, 
a pile of bonds and stocks, gold and currency 
were found tumbled carelessly in. An exami- 
nation showed that there was property in the 
room worth over six hundred thousand dollars, 
besides securities for vast sums elsewhere. A 
will was found among other papers, dated fif- 
teen years ago, bequeathing the entire property 
to his sister and her children. 

“The evidences of the old man’s meanness 
were plentiful in the narrow room, and the sight 
of the ragged garments in which he clothed him- 
self brought tears to the eyes of his sister. The 
miser died as he lived—alone; a bachelor, with 
no kindred near him—wedded to stocks and 
bonds, and separated from them by death.” 


a 
WHEN MARY WAS A LASSIE, 


The maple trees are tinged with red, 
The birch with golden yellow; 
And high above the orchard wall 
Hang apples rich and mellow, 
And that’s the way, through yonder lane 
That looks so still and grassy— 
The way I took one Sunday eve, 
When Mary was a lassie. 


You'd hardly think that patient face, 
That looks so thin and faded, 
Was once the very sweetest one, 
That bonnet ever shaded; 
But when I went through yonder lane, 
That looks so still and grassy, 
Those eyes were bright, those cheeks were fair, 
When Mary was a lassie. 


But many a tender sorrow, 
And many a patient care, 

Have made these furrows on the face, 
That used to be so fair. 

Four times in yonder churchyard, 
Through the lane so still and grassy, 

We've borne and laid away our dead, 
Since Mary was a lassie. 


And so you see I’ve grown to love 
The wrinkles more than roses; 
Earth’s winter flowers are sweeter far 
Than all spring’s dewy posies; 
They’ll carry us through yonder lane, 
That looks so still and grassy, 
Adown the lane I used to go 
When Mary was a lassie. 


——- -- +o -- — 
For the Companion. 


ON THE PLAINS. 
In the year 1851, when “everybody” was go- 
ing to California, or talking of going, a small 
party from Wisconsin started to cross the great 
plains for that golden land. 
The ronte was a dangerous one, owing to 
tribes of hostile Indians who infested the coun- 
try in greater numbers than now. 
It required about three months of slow, te- 
dious marching, to go from the States to the Pa- 
cific coast, the emigrant being obliged to “rough 
it,’ day and night, in every kind of peril and 
discomfort. Men wishing to make the journey, 
banded themselves together into companies for 
mutual protection, just as they form caravans 
for traversing the great deserts of the East. 
Our Wisconsin party numbered only thirteen 
men; but they were well equipped with arms 
and provisions, and nearly all of them were 
mounted on good horses. 
Their baggage was carried in large, covered 
ox wagons. It was a very tiresome mode of 
travelling, and if it had not been for an occa- 
sional spice of excitement, the monotony would 
have been intolerable to active, wide-awake 


without serious adventure. Dreggins’ ill man- 
ners, however, caused them a good deal of an- 
noyance and some alarm. He behaved himself 
outrageously towards the savages. He abused 
and insulted them, and several times so nearly 
provoked a fight that the most strenuous efforts 
of the other emigrants hardly sufficed to keep 
the peace. They warned him repeatedly of the 
danger of such conduct, but he treated their cau- 
tions with contemptuous laughter. 

As the train entered the territory of the more 
savage tribes of Indians, Dreggins was an in- 
creasing source of uneasiness to his fellow-tray- 
ellers. * 

One day they were crossing a stretch of open 
prairie between two strips of timber, when out 
of the woods they had just left suddenly ap- 
peared a band of about twenty mounted Co- 
manches, who gallopped up to them, making 
signs of peace. Friendly as their approach was, 
however, it could be seen that these new savag- 
es were of a sort not to be trifled with. 

“Hold on to yourself, Dregeins,” said several 
of the emigrants, as the two parties met. 

Most of the Indians rode small prairie ponies, 
but two or three had fine horses that had evi- 
dently been stolen from the whites. One, espec- 
ially, had a spirited bay horse not of the Indian 
breed. 

Dreggins, before any one knew what he was 
going to do, stepped up to the rider of this ani- 
mal, and by signs ordered him to dismount. 
The savage of course refused. 

“Off with you, you red hound!” thundered 
Dreggins. 

And without waiting for further preliminaries, 
he laid hold of the horse’s bridle. Quick as 
thought his other hand had griped the Indian’s 
arm to enforce his impudent order. He was a 
fellow of immensely powerful muscle, and a sin- 
gle jerk dragged ihe astonished savage from the 
horse and laid him sprawling on the ground. 
Enraged at the affront, in a minute the In- 
dians had surrounded the thirteen travellers, and 
plainly showed their determination to revenge 
themselves. The situation was now threatening 
in the extreme, All the red-skins were heavily 
armed, having not only the primitive bow, and 
arrow, and tomahawk, but quite as formidable 
an array of rifles as the pale-faces could show, 
while tleir superior numbers placed the little 
company completely at their mercy. 
Resistange was certain death. Help from 
outside was not to be thought of for a moment. 
The party were thoroughly frightened. Even 
the bully himself who had caused all the mis- 
chief lost his brag, and “‘wilted,” perceptibly, 
when he saw the turn matters had taken. If he 
counted on scaring the Indians by his rough 
treatment of the rider of the bay horse, he 
showed himself as much of a fool, as a coward. 
What was to be donegggParley and apology 


. 


to be the only resource left. But the Indians 


ed, and jabbered, and brandished their weapons. 


savage meaning. 


pay forit. They would take him along. 
was a heap good scalp on his head. Ugh! 





young men, such as these were. But the sight 
of a herd of buffaloes, or an old Indian encamp- 
ment, or a few grazing antelopes, enlivened the 
journey, now and then, and gave the gold hunt- 
ers an opportunity to try their skill at hunting 
game. 

In this party—one of the earliest of the Cali- 
fornia-bound adventurers—there were some queer 
characters. One fellow in particular deserves 
description. 

His name was Dreggins. Ho» was a luckless 
vagabond, having a remarkable faculty for get- 
ting himself and everybody with him into trou- 
ble. His departure from the States was proba- 
bly for reasons such as have induceda good 
many like him to “leave their country for their 
country’s good.” The fellow was a hard case 
in every sense of the word. Hard in his looks, 
hard in his actions, and hard in his talk; a law- 
less, reckless rowdy, of precisely the sort that 
supplied California in the primitive days of its 
settlement with its gamblers, murderers and 
thieves. The rest of the party, rough as they 
were themselves, became tired of him before 
they were fifty miles from home. 


company. 


over-scrupulous in the use of them. 


through with him. 





did not know, 


Dreggins was the best mounted man in the 
He carried the most expensive weap- 
ons, too, and it was believed he would not be | 
On fhe 
whole his associates came to look upon him as 
the Jonah of the trip, and expected he would 
make them serious trouble before they got 


For the first four weeks of the journey the 


would hardly be confessing too much. 


t 


of Dreggins’ conduct. 


selves. 


and go away. 


ber. 
alone none could tell. 


make a cruel reprisal. 

Dreggins was told plainly what he must ex 
| pect if the worst came. 
up if the Indians azain demanded him. 
en lives could not be sacrificed to save his. 





party met only friendly Indians, and proceeded 


might availsomething. At any rate these seemed 
were greatly incensed. They scowled, and grunt- 


They rode excitedly round the travellers, point- 
ing at the offender with gestures of violent and 
They wanted that man. Ugh! 
Big rowdy had insulted them, and he should 
There 


To say that the perplexed emigrants were 
tempted to give up their troublesome comrade 
But to 
surrender a fellow being into the hands of 
bloody barbarians was against the code of hu- 
manity, and accordingly palavering was resorted 


0. 

They made the Indians understand, as well as 
they could, by signs, that they did not approve 
They bound his hands, 
to indicate that they meant to punish him them- 
They presented beads, trinkets, pipes 
and tobacco, and even some of their pistols to 
the savages, to appease and bribe them from 
their threatened vengeance, and finally, after 
two hours of careful diplomacy, they succeeded 
in persuading them to relinquish their demands 


You may be assured the travellers were re- 
lieved when the Indians disappeared in the tim- 
How long the red-skins would leave them 
The party had yet to pass 
through the woods, and the vindictive savages 
might pounce upon them at any moment and 


They would give him 
A doz- 


The rest of that day’s march was full of intense 
anxiety, especially to Dreggins. All the way he 
continued taciturn and gloomy, every now and 
then nervously turning his head, as if he saw 
death on his track and ‘already felt the Indians’ 


Under other circumstances it would have been 
ludicrous to see how it tamtd the great braggart 
to have his personal safety reduced to a single 
chance. 

The day and night passed at last without mis- 
hap. Dreggins behaved himself quite decently 
for some time after his lesson on the prairic. 
He was evidently ashamed of his performance 
there, and bore the reflections and raillery of 
his companions in silence. But his meekness 
gradually wore off, as the danger grew less, and 
he returned to his old character, keeping his com- 
pany “in hot water” to the end of the journey. 
You may be sure, though, that he did not 
again attempt the exploit of pulling a wild In- 
dian off his horse. G. F. A. 
—— —_ +o>_—__—— 

For the Companion. 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. 


In my boyhood I was an enthusiastic lover of 
natural history. All my spare moments were 
spent in hunting the woods for animals, or chas- 
ing butterflies. Often I would sit, for an hour 
at a time, watching toads feed on ants, or a 
spider repair its nest after I had torn part of it 
down. 

Butterflies were my favorites, and I contrived 
a plan to procure the pretty insects without tho 
trouble of chasing them. Every year | collected 
caterpillars, and fed them till they made cocoons. 
When they “came out” I had the butterflies un- 
injured, which was not always the case when I 
caught them with my hands. In a small room, 
which I called my “Natural History Room,” I 
placed my stuffed animals, birdsnests, eggs, 
insects, &c., classifying them as well as I was 
abe 

One day during a school vacation—a day I 
shall always remember—I started for a tramp, 
with my gun on my shoulder, and my pistol in 
my pocket, intending to sleep out over night. 
Ihad been gone from home some time, and 
had already caught several rare specimens of in- 
sects, when my cye fell on a bird of plumage so 
brilliant that I was charmed at once, and re- 
solved to secure it. I followed it cautiously, as 
it flitted from tree to tree, but soon found that 
it was no easy matter to get asure aim at the 
timid creature. A long and wearisome chase 
that bird led me, and I began to believe I should 
lose it at last, when fortunately I got within 
shooting distance, and brought it down. 

When the excitement was over, and I had the 
bird in my hands, I felt too tired to move, and 
threw myself on the bank of a small stream to 
rest. After cating a lunch, still feeling weary, I 
amused myself with watching a spider that I saw 
near me in his web. Catching a large horse-fly 
that lit on my knee, I flung it into the web, and 
waited while the nimble spider darted round and 
round it, spinning his coils over the victim, and 
gradually silencing its hum. 

I grew drowsy as I watched, and in a few 
minutes fell asleep over the spider and the fly. 
Ido not know how long I slept, but remember 
dreaming that a bear was carrying me off, and 
that I woke in a fright. 

I had reason to be frightened, and that sudden 
waking was certainly providential. To my hor- 
ror, | saw within a few feet of me a huge rattle- 
snake, with head raised, ready to spring at me! 
[ felt the bl@od curdle in my veins. What could 
Ido? To lic still was certain death. If I moved 
I was sure the serpent would dart upen me. 
I thought of my pistol, but it was not loaded. 
Desperately I determined to make one attempt 
for safety. If that failed, I believed that I must 
die. Grasping the pistol firmly by the muzzle 
and raising it slowly above my head, I hurled it 
with all my force at the snake, springing up at 
the same instant, and jumping behind a tree. 

All this passed, probably, in half a minute 
from the time I woke, though it seemed to me at 
least a quarter of an hour. 

I now gathered courage. Peeping from my 
hiding-place, I saw my enemy in the same spot, 
writhing his grizzly body as if wounded. Ap- 
parently the pistol had hit him in the head. He 
was still dangerous, however. My battle was 
not over, by any means. I had not learned then 
the habits of rattlesnakes as I knew them after- 
wards, or I might have run away, as these crea- 
tures never pursue a victim. 

Crouching close to the tree as my only shelter, 
I watched the snake’s movements. He coiled 
-| himself again for an attack. Without taking 
my eyes from him, I managed to cut a stick, and, 
as the tree was a very large pine, the trunk com- 
pletely concealing my body, I concluded to try a 
stratagem. 

Hanging my hat on the end of the stick, [held 
it just in sight from behind the body of the tree. 
Quick as lightning, the snake sprang ,at it, 
struck it with his fangs, and knocked it to the 





scalping-knives in his hair. 


ground. Taking advantage of his momentary 
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confusion, I fhen dealt him three or four furious | 
blows with my stick, and hastily retreated to the 
spot where I had laid my gun, about ten feet 
away. Once with my gun in my hand, my con- 
fidence returned. The snake, however, was now 
evidently disabled. He could not curl himself | 
for another spring if he tried. He could only 
roll and wriggle on the ground. 

As I watched the creature, the instinct of the 
naturalist got the better of my boyish heart. I 
could stuff his skin! With this resolution, I ap- 
proached cautiously, gun in one hand, stick in | 
the other. It was hard to overcome my horror 
and disgust at “the deadly serpent, but a few 
sharp blows of the stick rendered him harmless, 
and the fight was over. The reptile’s tail had 
eight rattles in it. 

When the peril was past, I was trembling from 
head to foot. The terror and violent exertion of 
the encounter had overstrained my nerves. A 
mist came before my eyes, and I was so weak 
that I actually swooned. 1 soon recovered, how- 
ever. 

I camped out that night, as I had intended, 
but you may be sure it was nowhere near the 
scene of my adventure. I still have the skin of | 
the snake, and the old pistol that I threw at him. 

c. WM. W. 
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For the Companion. 
DIGGINGS. 

Digging the earth is useful in many ways. 
Besides the products of our ficlds and gardens 
that come to us in this way, the diggings for 
gold in California and Australia will come into 
every body’s mind. Knowledye also has been 
dug up by the spade. Many whole cities, which 
in ancient times were large and populous, were 
afterwards covered with carth and ashes, gnd 
thus kept for centuries to be spaded up at last 
in our times. 

We have thus learned more about the way in 
which the ancients lived, than people did who 
were alive much nearer their times. Old men 
often remember more of their childhood than of 
more recent events, so the world, as it gets hoary 
with age, is recalling its earlier days. 

The cities of Hereulancum and Pompeii were 
destroyed by an cruption of Mt. Vesuvius, and 
they were preserved to us by the same means. 
Since Pompeii was dug out, we can vo into its 
houses, and even into one dining-room where 
the guests, or rather their skeletons, are still re- 
clining at their feast, with various dishes before 
them and remnants of food. 

A baker’s oven has been disclosed, with loaves 
in it, of the same form as are still found in the 
neighborhood of Vesuvius. Looking-glasses, la- 
dies’ ornaments, domestic utensils, all are found 
just as they were used eighteen hundred years 
ago. 

As all the people did not escape from the city, 
but were caught by the showers of ashes and 
pumice stone which the volcano cast upon them, 
we also know just how they looked. The hol- 
lows formed by their bodies in the hardened 
stone have been filled with plaster of Paris, and 
perfect groups have been thus obtained. In one 
case a girl was found with her skirts thrown 
over her head to protect her from the fearful 
rain. In another case a lady appears to have 
died in convulsions. 

In Egypt the diggings have brought to light 
not only temples and mummies, but objects 
which tell us how the Exgyptians« lived and 
amused themselves. Dolls, very neatly made, 
with checkers and dice, show that they knew 
how to play as well as to work. Their jewelry, 
bracelets and necklaces of gold display their 
taste in ornament, and their hair shows that 
they were not without barbers, even in their 
barbarous times. 

One of the greatest diggings is that of Nine- 
veh, and its stone pictures, achieved by Mr. Lay- 
ard (whose name we have heard wrongly pro- 
nounced Lie hard). We are thus enabled to see 
the same mighty bulls which Jonah saw, and 
even the smallest shirt-studs, buttons and pins, 
onee worn by Assyrian beaux and belles. 

The last exploit of the spade is one of its best. 
It is the discovery of the ancient British city of 
Uriconium, in the county of Shropshire, Eng- 
land. 

This city was three miles in length, on the old 
Roman road from London to Chester. The 
streets were found to have been paved with peb- 
bles, as they are still in that part of England. 

A tunnel was run into a large Roman sweat- 
ing-bath, with its stores of wood and coal, and 
ash-heap.  Ilere, too, the crouching skeleton of 
an old man was found, with a wooden box con- 
taining copper coins. Other skeletons were near 
by, one of them that of a baby, which had evi- 
dently been flung down in terror. 

Private dwelling-houses have ‘been entered, | 
which were paved with mosaic tiles, and shops, | 





representing thé different trades. There are in- 
dications that cock-fighting was a. favorite 
amusement of the people, and they had patent 
medicines. An eye-salve was found, with the 
name of the proprietor, ‘“Tiberius Claudius, the 
physician for all complaints of the eyes.” 

The people of Uriconium were thus greatly 
civilized, but in this way, also, probably became 
weak and luxurious, and fell an easy prey to the 
Picts, (the painted, not picked, men of the North,) 
who, as we know from history, destroyed their 
city. 

—_—_—_+or——————_ 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
scriber. 

We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—TuE Doctor. The size 
of the Picture is eight and one-half by eleven 
inches. It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woe-begone expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly a Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name--and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage cight cents. 

- — —_—_~+o— ——$—_—_ 
A ROUNDHEAD’S GRAVE. 

More than two hundred years ago, when the 
king of England, Charles L, was at war with his 
Puritan subjects, the forces who fought for the 
throne were called “Cavaliers,” and those who 
fought for the Commonwealth were called 
“Roundheads.”” The name was given them from 
their peculiar way of cropping their hair. 

At last, the Roundheads became so powerful 
that, in 1648, they were able to overawe the Par- 
liament, arraign the king, and cut off his head. 
Of the sixty or seventy men who condemned the 
king to death, were three, named Goffe, Whalley 
and Dixwell, who, after the fall of the Common- 
wealth and the restoration of the rqyal family, 
fled to America. Even here they were obliged 
to live in concealment, for the vengeance of the 
Royalists at the ‘‘regicides,”’ as they were called, 
knew no bounds. 

The word “regicide” is not properly applied to 
the men who sentenced Charles L., since they 
only tried and condemned him in a public court. 
A regicide is one who murders a king, secretly 
or openly,—a king-@paussin, like Ravyaillac, of 
France, and Ankarstrom, the Swede. 

Goffe and Whalley lodged awhile with a Mr, 
tussell, of Hadley, Mass., and once, during a 
sudden skirmish of the settlers with the Indians, 
at the meeting-house, in which the former were 
like to be worsted, Goffe appeared on the seene, 
with his long, white hair and ancient dress, and 
so encouraged the whites by his dauntless voice 
and manner, that he completely turned the tide 
of battle. 

Vanishing as suddenly as he had come, the 
settlers inquired in vain for him when they re- 
turned from routing the Indians, and, in their 
wonder, firmly believed the old Roundhead sol- 
dier was an angel of God sent to deliver them. 

Col. Dixwell hid himself near New Haven, and 
a place at West Rock, known as “‘Judge’s Cave,”’ 
is often visited now by excursionists, curious to 
look where a man lurked who sentenced his king 
to die. 

Gloomy in the extreme must have been his 
life in that cold cave, supported by the stealthy 
cup and crust which pitying Puritans more 
or less regularly brought him. But the same 
stern and inflexible will which had = charac- 
terized him when he followed the invincible 
Cromwell, and when he sat in judgment on a 
royal head at the palace of St. Jumes, doubtless 
sustained him in his age and exile. 

After a few lonely years, death removed the 
grim Roundhead beyond the vengeance of men, 
and friendly hands buried him at New Haven, 
in the centre of the City Green. <A few years 
ago, a descendant of Col. Dixwell, 2 merchant 
in Boston, obtained leave to take up the remains 
and place thém under a marble monument. The 
grave was opened, and the skull and many of 
the bones found entire. 

“It was thrilling,”’ says one who was present, 
“td see thus unveiled, after a rest of near two 
hundred years, the head of a man who had 
borne such a conspicuous part in the great rey- 


oulution that dethroned Charles I., and placed 


| tions. 





the renowned Cromwell over the British Em- 
pire.” 

The head was a remarkable one. Its shape, 
and indications of the warlike and destructive 
traits, made it an intensely interesting study 
when connected with the history of its owner, 
and the part he played in the stormy Long-Par- 
liament times. Hon. James F. Babcock, who 
took it to Surgeon Knight for measurement, 
says, “His head was nearly as round as a bullet, 
and he was energetic enough to be a prominent 
leader in the Revolution, and destructive enough 
to cast his vote for the beheading of his king.” 

Bearing in its very form such peculiar witness 
to its name and story, we may justly suppose 
that skull would cause the few who saw it un- 
coffined to remember vividly all their lives the 
Roundhead’s grave. 

ooo 
TO THE GIRLS. 

We heard it said the other day, that girls were 
many of them, hypocrites. It was a harsh state- 
ment: Isit true? Perhapsso,inadegree. Let 
us see, 

I have been visiting where there are several 
girls, Emma, Lizzie, Netty and Kate. They all 
made me their confidant, and [am not now go- 
ing to abuse their trust. But I may tell you 
some things that I saw while at their pleasant 
home. 

Uncle Silas, as the saying goes, “makes it his 
home there.”’ He is not the most agreeable un- 
cle in the world, I admit that. Indeed, there is 
an old man I know, black as ebony itself, an old, 
wrinkled, stooping, sunshiny negro, with a laugh 
as mellow as ripe grapes, and a voice as swect 
as music, whom I can’t help liking a great deal 
more than this white, rich Uncle Silas, who has 
found out the art of being disagreeable. 

Now, every one of these fair young girls will 
cringe and fawn about Uncle Silas. Is it because 
he is rich? I sometimes ask myself. And yet, 
strange to say, each of these girls hates Uncle 
Silas. I know this, for they have told me so. 

If I accuse them of doubledealing, they “come 
down” upon me with exclamation points by the 
dozen: “One must not be rude!” “You wouldn’t 
ask us to tell him how we feel!” 

“No; but one needn’t get under a surly man’s 
feet for the sake of a favor, I take it.”’ 

Kate came into the room, the other day, with 
a new bonnet. 

“Tsn’tit horrid?” she cried. 

“On the contrary, very pretty,”’ said I. 

Then she put it on, spending more time over 
the ribbons and the flowers than she has spent 
on better things for years, I dare to say. 

“Q, L look like a fright!’ was the next excla- 
mation; ‘now don’t I?” 

If she wanted to get a compliment from me in 
that way, she was disappointed. 

“T have seen bonnets more becoming,” said 
I; at which she was taken all aback. She 
blushed, looked nervous, trifled with the strings, 
and, in a minute, with a changed and subdued 
voice, queried,— 

“Ts it really so very unbecoming ?”’ 

“What do you think?” [ asked her. 

“Why—I—I don’t know. Pink always did be- 
come me. But—somehow—well, it’s bought.” 

“So you will have to put up with it! Well, 
dear, it is becoming, but I thought I would let 
you see what a little hypocrite you are!”’ 

“O, aunty!’ and she kissed me, laughing; but 
I am afraid she is not cured. 

One day Emma was jesting with Lizzie about 
a young gentleman—a very young gentleman 
not yet out of school. 

“Hold your tongue, Emma!” said Lizzic, al- 
most angrily; “you know I can’t bear him!’ 

“But you took a very pretty book as a present 
from him,” said I. 

“Of course; Ill take a present of that kind 
from anybody,” she said. 

Now, I happen to know better than that. Liz- 
zie is very select in her likes and dislikes, and I 
am sure she is quite pleased with John’s atten- 
Why, then, should she not say so? 

Depend upon it, this habit of disguising one’s 
sentiments is a deplorable one for the young. 

I would not have girls coarse or blunt. Nei- 
ther would I have them always tell their thoughts 
and feelings; but I would have them truthful in 
all they do say. IfJohn happens to be agreea- 
ble to them, and they really do enjoy his society, 
—as why should they not, if he is an honorable 
younz man—let them not disguise the fact, and 
tell positive falsehoods about it. 

Why should they underrate certain things 
which they know are valuable, or sneer at others 
which they are sure are beautiful? Kate need 
not say that, really, her bonnet is very becom- 
ing, but it would not be egotistical for her to 
declare herself suited. She should not fish for 
a compliment by decrying it. 


—= 
delicacy and truthfulness, will make you no; 
only interesting in the eyes of your friends, bu: 
also in the sight of Him who is your Father j, 
heaven. 





WHAT PARIS IS EATING. 

The French are notorious for spicing and seq. 
soning their cooking so highly that no one cay 
tell what kind of meat is in it. This fashion 
seems to have proved quite a useful one now 
that they are forced to eat any thing they cay 
get. 

A correspondent of the London Times, Writing 
from besieged Paris, says, ‘“Thereis no knowing 
what you can eat until you try. I hope [ shall ng; 
utterly horrify your readers, if I confess to hay. 
ing this morning eaten at one of the best restay. 
rants in Paris—rat. Two months ago I shoul 
have been appalled at the bare idea of perpetrat. 
ing such an atrocity. 

“But, first, one’s principles receive a danger. 
ous shock in eating horse; then you mee 
friends, ordinarily decent, respectable people, 
who tell you that they have been eating cat, and 
that you have yourself already been served jy 
the same way if you have ever, at no matter 
what restaurant, ordered rabbit. So when this 
morning I met a friend just about breakfay 
time, who asked me to go with him to Hulls, 
as he had there ordered rats, instead of at once 
running away, I agreed to go and just look at 
them. 

“They looked very good, served up with gravy 
and toast, and my friend pronounced them “ex. 
cellent;” and so I did eat, or rather taste, and 
am obliged to confess that I should have no ob. 
jection to repeat the experiment to-morrow. The 
flesh was white and very delicate, like young 
rabbit, but with more flavor.” 

It is an amusing fact, that although the Pari- 
sians are forced to the use of such food, the res- 
taurant keepers hesitate to give the rcal name 
of the animal cooked—but write ‘Raout of 
Game,” or “Game Sauce,” instcad of stewed 
rat. 

ENGLISH COLONIAL COMMERCE. 

Some English statesmen talk occasionally of 
the great burden to the revenue in supporting 
the governments of the Colonies. They think it 
would involve no loss to England to cut off the 
Colonies from the mother land, and leave them 
to shift for themselves. 

But England would shrink into a third-rate 
power if deprived of the wealth flowing from 
commerce with the Colonies. The cost of the 
government is trivial, compared with the reve- 
nue they yield. They repay cvery outlay a hun- 
dred fold. 

The growth of the commerce is rapid and gigan- 
tic, and no one can foretell what will be its limits. 
In 1851, India and the Colonics consumed twenty 
millions worth of British goods, or one-fourth 
of all the exports. In 1866, the amount had in- 
creased three fold, and outof £188,000,000 of ex- 
ports, £61,000,000 went to the Colonies. In 1838, 
the Colonics did as much business as the United 
States, France, Germany, Turkey and Belgium 
united. 

Nor is the’growth of importations from the 
Colonies less remarkable. In 1851, out of £142, 
000,000, imported in produce and merchandise, 
£20,000,000 were colonial shipments. In the 
course of fifteen years, therefore, the proportion 
of colonial imports has increased from one-ser- 
enth to one-fourth. 

England cannot spare such valuable fountains 
of business and wealth. 

—————_~+oo—___—_ 

RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 

No one in our century has passed throu:h 
stranger fortunes than Louis Napoleon. An ex- 
ile and wanderer, a conspirator and revolution- 
ist, laughed at as balf insane, an emperor, at the 
head of European powers, a prisoner and de- 
throned monarch, his fate has been one of great 
contrasts. Harper’s Magazine says: 


At the beginning of 1861, France was the first 
nation in Europe, .nd Napoleon LiL. was the first 
min in France. 

The success that had waited on the French 
arms in the Russian war and in the Italian wat 
had atoned for the disasters of 1812-15. The 
hegemony of Europe had passed to France after 
the defeat c. ussia; and though the emperors 
\talian p< ‘2vy ».@ by no means pleased his sub 
jects, it hac done much to raise him in the est- 
mation of the world at large; and France had 
the benefit of his action, and of the use to which 
he had put her means. 

Had he died at that time he would have had 4 
hish place in history asa great and suce ssful 
sovereign, who, like Auustus, had obtained 
power by bad means, but had used it so well as 
to make men overlook its origin. Whether he 


had meant to create the Italian kingdom mizht 
be a point for dispute; but it would have a 
clear that that kingdom never could have exist 
but for his action. 





Depend upon it that to cultivate frankness, 


Nor was it a light thing that he had freed Ev 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 








rope from that odious Russian supremacy which 
had weighed upon its mind for forty years, and 
the continuance of which would have been in- 
compatible with the independence of any Euro- 

an nation. Unfortunately for his fame, he did 
not die, but lived to add to the illustrations af- 
forded by the history of his family, that “nauht 
may endure but mutability;” and the change 
that came over his fortune was his own work, 
and can be placed to the account of no other 
man, nor charged upon the fickleness of the 
muititude. , 

He did nothing but blunder and fail foralmost 
ten years; so that his fall, astounding as it was, 
was nothing but the effect of his errors. His 
f#rst great mistake was his assumption of an at- 
fttude of hostility to the United States on the oc- 
eurrence of the secession rebellion. Though the 
French emperor’. interference in the affairs of 
Mexico was not caused by the secession war, it 
was occasioned by that event. 

When the emperor had to withdraw his army 
from Mexico, rather than see it driven out of 
that country by an American army, and dis- 
gracefully to abandon the Archduke Maximilian 
to his fate, the French people were not moved 
to anger against the American people, but they 
saw that their emperor had brought disgrace 
ypon their country, and he sank in their estima- 


on. 

hg He blundered again in 1863, when he proposed 
that a European Congress should be assembled, 
without having first ascertained that the propo- 
sition would be acceptable to all the great powers ; 
and the rebuff he then received from England 
degraded him in the eyes of his subjects, and did 
not elevate him in the consideration of foreign- 
ers. But what injured him most was the man- 
ner in which he was managed and outwitted by 
Count Von Bismarck in the interest of Prussia. 


~o 





RECOLLECTIONS OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 


The Boston Advertiser, reciting soine of the 
tales of “old Mr. Cook, of Red Hill, N. H.,”’ gives 
this instance of the oceasional sportiveness of 
great men: 


. “Mr. Cook told to us, almost with theatrical ef- 
fect,a story of the unbending of Mr. Webster 
and Judge Story, on the way up. They came, 
he said, not far up the ascent, to a noble oak. 
Mr. Webster made obeisance to it, and asked 
leave of Judge Story to introduce Capt. Oak to 
him. Judge Story acknowledzed the compli- 
ment, and in return, coming soon to a splendid 
birch tree, begged leave to introduce Mr. Web- 
ster to Madame Birch. -Mr. Webster thanked 
the judge for the offer, but remarked that he 
might save himself the trouble, as he had had 
an early introduction to her in his school-boy 
days.” 

The same correspondent calls our attention to 
the following impromptu lines, said to have been 
written by Mr. Webster in the album of a lady 
of Boston, whe had requested him to write his 
name under that of Lafayette, whose autograph 
she had obtained on his then recent visit to this 
country. I give them as from a recollection of 
more than thirty years: 


“Dear lady,—I a little fear 

Tis dangerous to be writing here; 

His hand, who bade our Eagle fly, 

Trust his young wings and mount the sky— 
Who bade across the Atlantic tide 

New thunders sweep, new navies ride— 
Has traced, in lines of trembling age, 

His autograph upon this page. 

Higher than that Eagle soars — 

Louder than that thunder roars— 

His name will o’er the world be sounding, 
And o’er the waves of time rebounding ; 
While thousands as obscure as I 

Cling to his skirts, he still will fly, 

And spring to immortality. 

If by his name I write my own, 

’Twill take me where I am not known; 

The cold salute will meet my ear, 

‘Pray, stranger, how did you come here?’ ”’ 


Webster was as modest as he was sportive, if 
these lines are a true token. 
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SINGULAR TRACES OF A LOST SHIP 
AND CREW. 

Nothing is more painfully interesting than the 
Iystery of a number of our fellow-beings sud- 
denly dropped out of sight in the waste of the 
gteat world, unless it be the mystery of their 
partial discovery afterwards. A writer in Work 
and Play says: 


Two or three years ago, a ship sailing between 
San Francisco ‘and China discovered an island 
Which, up to that time, was unknown. 

There is nothing remarkable about the finding 
of an island in the Pacific; that great ocean has 
never been thoroughly explored, and every year 
or two a ship-master reports the existence of an 
island not laid down in any of the charts. But 
With the discovery of the island referred to there 
Was another discovery that unravelled a mys- 
tery of more than fifty years duration. 

In the year 1816, the ship Canton, belonging 
to the East India Company, sailed from Sitka, in 
Russian America, on i return to China. She 
never reached her destination, and nothing was 
tver known of her fate. It was supposed that 
she had foundered at sea; and, after months of 
Weary waiting, the owners of the Canton and the 
friends of those who sailed in her, abandoned 

ope and gave up the ship and crew as lost. 

_ But the island told the fate of the Canton. It 
's true there were no inhabitants on the land, 
and there was no letter or other message for 
_ a8 Maicht chance to reach the spot. But on 
the shore was the wreck of the ship, gteatly in- 


' timbers were broken, and there were indications 


tbat some of them had been removed to the shore 
for building another and smaller vessel, in which 
the crew had probably sailed away. 

On the shore, above the high-water mark, lay 
the hatch of the Canton, with a palm-tree grow- 
ing through it. The tree had attained a height 
and size altogether too great to permit the re- 
moval of the hatch, and the probabilities were 
that the seed was planted and the tree began its 
growth long after the loss of the ship. 

The spot where the crew had camped and 
lived was easily traced, and the indications were 
that none of them had lost their lives at the time 
of the wreck. They had built a small vessel and 
sailed away. 

The fate of the Canton was ascertained after a 
lapse of fifty years, but the fate of her crew, 
after their departure from the island where they 
were wrecked, is still a mystery. 


— 
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EFFECTS OF A LOTTERY. 


Every body who takes a ticket in a lottery 
parts with something in his own character and 
self-respect which he would have done better to 
keep. Instances like the following show that 
the victims of lotterics part with some of their 
personal safety, too: 


Speaking of some of the evil consequences of 
the Mercantile Library Lottery scheme, recently 
drawn in San Francisco, the Daily Call, of that 
city, says: 

“Yesterday we chronicled the suicide of a 
young man, who, like a hundred thousand oth- 
ers, had fondly believed that he was bound to 
win a fortune in the Mercantile Library lottery, 
and was disappointed, but, unlike a zreat major- 
ity of the victims, had not the courage to bear 
his disappointment. 

“To-day we have to tell the public of the ar- 
rest of another victim who had gone insane, and, 
sadder yet, of an attempt by a young woman 
known to occupy an honorable position in the 
community, to obtain by forgery what fortune 
in the turning of the lottery wheel denied her, a 
prize. The ticket on which she attempted to 
draw the money had been rather skilfully al- 
tered by pasting one number over another on 
each coupon, to make it appear like the ticket 
which actually drew the coin, and remarks made 
by her, before and after the presentation of the 
ticket, left no doubt in the minds of those pres- 
= as to her having a guilty knowledge of the 

raud. 

“*These are among the legitimate results of the 
fell mania for obtaining sudden wealth without 
labor,evoked by the pestilential lottery scheme.” 


———$$_$_$_$<§@9———————— 
CURED BY GETTING LOST. 


Cases have occurred of one misfortune curing 
another. <A sudden, accidental change in the 
condition of the body and nerves has much to 
do, sometimes, with the turning of a severe sick- 
ness. The following, from the Springfield (Ill.) 
Register, testifies to the singular restoration of 
an insane lady by such a cause: 


During the third week in August, she, in com- 
pany with a number of other patients, was in 
the grounds of the asylum, taking air and exer- 
cise, and when the others returned to the house, 
she was missing. Search was immediately made, 
but without success; and, though the officers of 
the institution and her now doubly-afflicted fam- 
ily spared no pains to find her, she was as com- 
pletely lost as if the ground had swallowed her up. 

Six weeks passed, and, as suddenly as she had 
disappeared, she reappeared one rainy evening, 
after dark, at the doors of the asylum, and was 
immediately taken in. 

The astonishment created by her appearance, 
alone and in the night, was doubled when she 
was found to be perfectly sane, and in complete 
bodily health. Her story was soon told. 

She could remember nothing, except that she 
found herself the day before in the woods, alone, 
with her clothing in tatters, and herself raven- 
ously hungry. She made for the nearest road, 
and, by inquiring her way, and walking all night 
and all next day, arrived at the asylum safely. 
It being quite apparent that she required no fur- 


family. 
wandered away into the woods, and subsisted 


she occasionally went to a neighboring farm- 
house, where the family kindly gave her bread. 


not do so. 
The physician of the asylum is of the opinion 


to health of body and mind. 
+e 


SOMETHING ABOUT FIGS. 


facts respecting them: 


I have seen two varieties. 
sugar fig, the other the black fig. 


color, but is rather smaller. 


than the sugar fig. 





jured and half bedded in the sand. Matty of her 


ther treatment, she was at once returned to her 
It has since been learned that the young lady 


upon such berries as she could find, and that 


It seems strange that the family did not deem it 
necessary to report the fact of a strange girl 
wandering in the woods, in order that she might 
be cared for, and we have no idea why they did 


that the exposure and change of diet are the di- 
rect causes of the restoration of the young lady 


Figs are so often mentioned in the Bible that 
they seem like a sacred fruit. They grow as 
finely in Charleston, S. C., as they do in the 
Holy Land, and a writer from that city to the 
Advocate and Guardian gives these interesting 


One is called the 
The sugar fig 
resembles our sugar pears, both in shape and 
The black fig is 
about the color of the egg-plant, and is larger 
The fig will grow till it 
bursts open, somewhat like a chestnut-burr; 
then they are the best; they have to be eaten 


then, as soon as, or the same day, they are picked, 
or they will spoil by turning sour. 
If you pick them as soon as they are soft you 
can keep them a few days, with care. The black 
fig keeps the best. Figs are unlike apples and 
ars in this respect, that if they are picked be- 
ore they are ripe, they never will become eata- 
ble, but will wither away. They seem to need 
the life of the parent plant to ripen them. There 
is a sticky fluid or sap about the fruit when first 
picked from the tree, that is very unpleasant to 
the hands. 
When the fruit stem is broken, a large drop of 
sap falls that looks like cream; this sap is con- 
sidered poisonous. The leaves are shaped a lit- 
tle like the oak, but nearly as broad as they are 
long. They are very strong even when dry, not 
crumbling as easily as most leaves do. 
To pick the figs, a metal ring about four inches 
}Across the upper edge, cut into the shape of 
leaves, and made sharp, is used; the lower edge 
of the ring is pierced with holes, and a bag sewed 
to it; a tube is fastened to one side of the ring, 
into which a pole can be fastened. By means of 
the pole, the ring is raised to the fruit, the sharp 
edge cuts the stem, and the fig falls into the bag. 
When the bag is full it is lowered and empticd, 
#nd the process again repeated. The figs that 
fall of themselves are called untimely or imper- 
fect figs, and are worthless. 


~e> 


A JOKE THAT PROVED NO JOKE. 
“They who dance must pay the piper” is the 
common rule in fun. An anecdote in an Indi- 
ana paper shows that they who carry the danc- 
ing too far, may have to pay for a different in- 
strument: 


A number of young men, residents of Daviess 
county, returning home from a dance just before 
daylight, a short time ago, thought it might be 
funny to make those persons whom they might 
meet dance a little for their amusement. <Ac- 
cordingly they issued orders to two wayfarers, 
and saw them executed, to their great delight. 
Just before daylight they met a horseman and 
told him of the rule they had made, and refused 
to listen, when he politely declined. The stran- 
ger dismounted with apparent great reluctance, 
and tied his horse to the fence. 
“Now, boys,” said he, “I want to furnish my 
ewn music,” and drawing a large revolver, 
pointed it at the head of one of the disciples of 
Terpsichore. 
“Now, you 
“dance!” 
The boys looked at each other, and then com- 
menced. Heel and toc, double shuffle, break 
down, hornpipe, and every other variety of Ter- 
psichorean art known to the rustic jokers was 
performed for about half an heur, when the 
grim equestrian mounted his horse and rode off, 
leaving the young jokers tired and covered with 
perspiration, dust and humiliation, as they de- 
served. 





rascals,” said the traveller, 
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MARRIAGE FESTIVITIES OF OUR 
CESTORS, 


AN- 


It may be of interest to know how they ar- 
ranged marriages in England a hundred years 
ago. Anold paper has.the following descrip- 
tion bearing upon the subject: 


“Married, in 1760, Mr. William Donkin, a con- 
siderable farmer of Great Tosson, near Roth- 
bury, in the county of Cumberland, to Miss El- 
eanor Shotten, an agreeable young gentlewoman, 
of the same place. 

“The entertainment on the oceasion was very 
grand, there being no less than 120 quarters of 
lamb, 44 quarters of veal, 20 ye of mutton 
and a great quantity of beef, 12 hams, with a 
suitable number of chickens, ete,, which was 
concluded with eight half ankers (a “half-anker” 
was five gallons. Think of 40 gallons of brandy 
at a wedding) of brandy made into punch, 12 
dozen of cider, a great many gallons of wine, 
and 90 bushels of malt made into beer. The 
company consisted of 550 ladies and gentlemen, 
who concluded with the music of 25 fiddlers and 
pipers, and the whole was conducted with the 
utmost order and unanimity.” 


This was not so very different from the old- 
fashioned Yankee weddings, only we believe 
there was not quite so much “heavy drink’ on 


hand. 
—_——__~+or —-- — 


FELL THROUGH THE BOTTOM. 
The man in this incident who “knew tow to 
keep a hotel,” certainly had a droll way of mak- 
ing the best of things. The good-natured wit he 
showed in turning off the joke on his old coach 
ought to have been a stroke of luck for him: 


Two years ago, during a great rivalry between 
two hotels in Massachusetts, both houses run- 
ning free coaches, one of the proprietors had put 
every available vehicle on the road, among 
which was one in a most dilapidated condition, 
threatening dissolution with every bounce. This 
coach was driven to the depot, and having se- 
cured two passengers, the driver drove in tri- 
‘umph to the hotel, which he approached with a 
grand flourish of the whip and air of the great- 
est triumph. Calling upon a waiter to open the 
coach door to help out the passengers, the coach 
was found to be empty! 

“Where are they ?” said the proprietor, as he 
looked in with a glance of consternation. 

“They dropped through the bottom, up here 
about a mile,” said a little fellow who just 
then drove up, and old Wattles, of the Horse- 
shoe, picked ’em up and carried ’em home.” 

“Did he?” said the rival landlord; ‘well, 
well, I had ’em first, any way—there’s some con- 
solation in that; the other house has to be eon- 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 27 letters. My 2, 6, 11,19, 27 was 
an ancient woman. My 56, 22, 24, 13,8 was an an- 
cient city. My 9, 18, 16, 1, 26 was an ancient grain. 


My 12, 3, 28, 10, 14 was used in ytneyards. My 16, 17, 
18, 25, 7 was an ancient man, My 20, 21, 4,10, 11 was 


was used in offerings. My 27, 3, 15, 10, 22 was an ar- 
ticle of food. My whole is part of a proverb in the 
Bible. IsoLa. 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst is a short and familiar name 
You give to an islander well known to fame, 
And if you rererse it you mention the place 
Where sometimes that islander’s found in disgrace. 
I’m sorry to say that all I have left 
Is caused by my first when of reason bereft; 
In fact, I am told that when out of employment 
He looks on it quite as his natural enjoyment; 
I wish J could add that my whole is a name 
That all ef his countrymen justly could claim. 

H. E. A. 





WILLY Wise. 


4. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst isin butter, but not in milk, 

My second is in thread, but not in silk; 
My third is in orange, but not in cherry, 
My fourth is in joytul, but not in merry; 
My ji/th is in March, but not in June, 
My sixth is in music, but not in tune; ° 
My seventh is in silver, but not in gold, 
My eighth is in young, but not in oid. 
My whole is a boy’s name. M. A. B. O. 


5. 


Complete, to all things I apply; 
Curtailed, to every time; 

Again, I’m part of every day, 
In every land and clime. 


Reverse me now, then you will find, 
That I am still the same; 
And also show, when read aright, 
A Scripture female name. J. M. 


6. 


A BUNCH OF WILD FLOWERS. 


A color and a sounding metal. 

A fop and a ferocious beast. 

Domestic animals and part of the face. 

A country provision and a breakfast utersil. 

A sly animal and a part of dress. 

A sweet substance, and what every mother ought to 
do for her child 

A neat person and a flower. 

Sugar and a thorn. M. P. B. 


7. 


My first is of a beautiful hue, 
The sweetest of all Flora’s flowers; 
It bears both the rain and the dew, 
And is seen in the long summer hours. 


And now I proceed to my second, 
Since now with my jfirst I have dealt; 

’Tis a name that a woman doth claim; 
With four letters alone it is spelt. 


My whole is an evergreen shrub, 
n the spring time its blossoms are seen ; 
Three different kinds, you all know,— 
The “silver-striped,”’ “gold-striped,”’ and ‘‘green.” 
H. KE. A. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Near, Ear. 

2. Sunday School Union, 

3. One intent on doing well may not earn a living 
at first; earnest labor will conquer at last. 

4. Snowball. . 

5. A-ban-don. ' j 

6. Sever, Alonzo, Mug Unite, Rar, Lass :--Samurb 
RoGeErs 





tent with my leavings.’’ 





7. Link, 
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THE BOOTBLACK. 


Here ie! Black your boots, boss, 
Do it for jest five cents; 

Shine ’em up in a minute. 
That is ’f nothin’ prevents. 


Set your foot right on there, sir; 
The mornin’s kinder cold— 
Sorter rough on a feller 
When his coat’s a gettin’ old. 


Well, yes—call it coat, sir, 
hough ’taint much more’n a tear; 
Can’t get myself another— 
Aint got the stamps to spare. 


Make as much as most on ’em— 
That’s so; but then, yer see, 
They’ve only got one to do for; 
here’s two on us, Jack and me. 


Him? Why—that little feller, 
With a double-up sorter back, 

Sittin’ there on the gratin’ 
Sunnin’ hisself—that’s Jack. 


Used to be round sellin’ papers, 
The cars there was lis lay, 

But he got shoved off the platform, 
Under the wheels, one dey; 


Yes, the conductor did it— 
Gave him a reg’lar throw— 
He didn’t care if he killed him; 

Some on ’em is just so. 


He’s never been all right since, sir, 
Sorter quiet and queer— 

Him and me go together, 
He’s what they call cashier. 


Trouble—I guess not much, sir. 
Sometimes when biz gets slack, 
I don’t know how I'd stand it 
If ’twasn’t for little Jack. 


Why, boss, you ought to hear him, 
He says we needu’t care 

How rough luck is down here, sir, 
If some day we git up there. 


All done now—how’s that, sir? 
Shine like a pair of lamps. 
Mornin’ !—give it to Jack, sir, 
He looks after the stamps. 
New York Evening Mail. 
—_——_——_+@>—_—_—__———_ 
For the Compamon. 


THE BEST FRIEND. 


Many of the readers of the Companion have 
read “Judah’s Lion,’ “Judea Capta,” “Helen 
Fleetwood’ and other works of Mrs. Tonna, 


every little boy’s pocket. 


them of a day that was coming when all naugh- 
ty deeds would be punished, and lost things be 
found; when God and all the peoplein the world 
would know who did all the wicked things; then, | 
if not before, we should know who took the 
knife. 

A little boy, who was standing near me, crept 
up closer, and, pulling at my slceve, said, with 
an almost frightened look, “Do you know how | 
long it will be till then?” 

“Till when, Johnnic?” I said. | 
“Why, till that day when God will tell every 
body who stole the knife. Will it be a great 

while?” 

“I don’t know, John; but why?” 

“?’Cause—’cause,” said Johnnie, “I took 
it; and I wish I hadn’t. I don’t want God to 
punish me and tell everybody I was so wicked.” 


+o —— 


STEADYING HER FATHER’S HAND. | 


A daughter can leave no more beautiful rec- | 
ord in the world than to have been the means of | 
her father’s reformation. In the touching in- 
stance below, the deed was little, but it meant 
as much as many a stronger succor from older 
hands: 


In a quiet rural town in New Jersey, there 
once lived a notorious drunkard, who was in the 
habit of whipping his poor wife whenever any 
thing happened to rile his temper. He was so 
deeply sunk in the mire of intemperance that he 
was not ashamed to threaten openly to “lick 
Sally,” his wife. 

One evening, Mr. George W. Reed, an eloquent 
champion of temperance, invited the unhappy 
drunkard to attend a meeting he had called, and 
listen to a lecture on temperance. ‘The drunken 
man, accompanied by his daughter Celina, at- 
tended the meeting, and threatened to “lick | 
Sally” when he reached home, if tle speaker of- | 
fended him 

The house was crowded, and at the close of 
the service the gray-haired old drunkard was 
seen pushing his way to the door. All who 
knew him supposed he was hastening home to 
whip his wile; but judge their surprise when 
they saw him take the black bottle from his 
pocket, and throw it into the street. 

Having put the devil behind him, he returned, 
and forced his way to the desk, where the secre- 
tary was taking names, and attempted to sign 


bearing on their title-pages the nom de plume of | the pledge, but his hand shook so badly he failed 


Charlotte Elizabeth. 


to do so. In this extremity his little daughter 


Charlotte Elizabeth was the only daughter of | ¢2me forward, and seizing her father’s hand, 


Rev. Michacl Brown, rector of St. Giles, Nor- 
wich. She was very fond of books in childhood, 


and injured her health by intense study. 


She was first married to Capt. George Phelan, a 
He became insolvent, and 


It was in these dark days of | Mr. Reed and his host to walk down the hill and 
poverty and misfortune that she commenced her 


British naval officer. 
finally insane. 


career as an authoress. 


After the death of her husband, she supported 
herself and her mother by the profits of her pen. 
She at length marricd Mr. L. H. G. Tonna, a 
gentleman of refined taste, who sympathized 


with her literary pursuits. 


Charlotte Elizabeth was a great sufferer in her 
last illness, which was long and protracted, but 
When it was ap- 
proaching, she said, with much feeling, “The 
Finding herself 
fainting, she exclaimed, ‘‘Flesh and heart fail 


her death was triumphant. 


” 


love of Jesus sustains me. 


me, but Jesus does not.” 
Her biographer thus describes 
scene: 


“Once again her eyes brightened; her hus- 
band was leaning over her, and throwing her 
arm round his neck, and pressing his lips to 
hers, she exclaimed, with intense emphasis, “I 


love you! 


“All thought that these were her Jast words; 
but it soon became evident that she was gather- 
ing her remaining strength for a last effort, and 
then, with death in every look and tone, gasping 
between each word, but with a loud, clear, dis- 


tinct voice, she uttered these words: 


“¢Tell them,’ naming somedear Jewish friends, 
—‘tell them that Jesus is the Messiah; and tell’ 
——, her hand had forgotten its cunning; her} An 
tongue was cleaving to the roof of her mouth; ‘+ 
but Charlotte Elizabeth had not forgotten Jeru- | 
Her breathings grew fainter and fainter ; 


salem. 
she fell asleep in Jesus. 


The inscription she ordered to be placed on 


the closing 


steadied it for him while he signed his pledge. 
That night, while Mr. Reed, who was the 
guest of a gentieman near the schoolhouse 
where the meeting was held, was resting him- 
self, and chatting about the meeting, a rap was 
heard at the door, and the next moment little 
Celina stepped in with a radiant face, and asked 


witness what was going on at her father’s house. 

A few steps brought them to the window, and 
there they saw the old man and his wife “‘Sall” 
on their knees. The latter was praying to Heav- 
en for strength to be given to her husband, that 
he might be able to withstand temptation, and 
keep the pledge. The prayer was answered. 

He never after that assaulted his wife, he kept 
the pledge, he met with a change of heart; and 
four years afterward he died the death of a Chris- 
tian, with a cheerful hope of a blissful immor- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that had been ruined by rats. 





tality. — Temperance Banner. 
a  . 


“REMIND ME OF THE KING.” 
The eye of the great King is always on us, and 
yet we think little aboutit. The following illus- 
trative anecdote may make us more thoughtful: 


La Fontaine, ehaplain of the Prussian army, 
once preached a very earnest and eloquent ser- 
mon on the sin and folly of yielding to a hasty 
temper. The next day he was accosted by a ma- 
jor of the regiment with the words,— 

“Well, sir! I think you made use of the pre- 
rogatives of your office, to give me some very 
sharp hits, yesterday.” 

“T certainly thought of you while I was pre- 

: re ” 
paring the sermon,” wus the answer, “‘but I had 
no intention of being either personal or sharp.” 

“Well, it is of no use,” said the major, “I have 
a hasty temper, and I cannot control it. It is 
impossible.” 
still adhering to this opinion, after some 
conversation he went away. 

The next Sabbath La Fontaine preached upon 





| farth 


are wont to make. 
“Why,” said he, “a man will declare that it is 





: rs : S$s1D i - is y 
her tomb closed with a passage of Scripture, in | impossible for him to control his temper, when 


| he very well knows that were the same provoca- 


harmony with her life and works: “LOOKING | tion to happen in the presence of his sovereign, 


UNTO JEsvs.” 


H. B. 
-—— +o 
HOW LONG WILL IT BE TILL 
THEN? 


he not only could but would control himself en- 
tirely. And yet he dares to say that the contin- 
ual presence of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, imposes upon him neither restraint nor 
| fear!’ 


A school teacher relates, in the New York Ob-| _ The next day his friend, the major, again ac- 


server, a “case of conscience” in a little boy, | 
showing how guilt forces its own confession, | humbly. 


when made sensible of the Divine presence: 


“Somebody has my knife, teacher; I left it on 


my desk,” said little Harry Bell. 
So I tried to find Harry’s knife for him. 


asked Frank, and Willie, and John, and ever so 


| costed him. 

“You were right yesterday, chaplain,” he said, 
“Hereafter, whenever you see me in 
dauger of failing, remind me of the King!” 


—~<~9—____—_ 
I PERSEVERANCE, 
When Carlyle had completed his first volume 


many little boys, if they had seen the lost knife. | of “The French Revolution,” he loaned it toa 
They all shook their heads; no one had seen it. | literary friend to peruse. The manuscript was 
I had reason to believe that the knife had not} left in the parlor, and when the owner called 
lost itself; and I feared it had got into some lit- | for it, to send to his clamorous printer, what 


tle boy’s pocket where it did not belong. 
But how should I get it out? 


I could not see 
into their pockets, and I could not search them; 
so I told the boys that God knew where the 


| was his consternation on finding that the maid, 
in her ignorance, had used it to light the fires! 
Almost in despair, the author yet had deter- 
mination enough to sit down at once and begin 





| self-deception, and the vain excuses which men | 


JAN. 19, 1871, 








knife was hidden, and He was then looking into | to collect the facts, ideas and expressions from | and as he descended he encountered t 


memory, for he had no draft left. The first com- | 


was intense pain. 
ished the volume. 
The story of Newton’s loss of all his papers by 
fire caused by a little dog, and how he rewrote | 
them, is familiar to all, as is also, perhaps, the | 
faci that Audubon, the great naturalist, replaced | 
by years of patient labor his notes and drawings 


But he persevered and fin- | 





THE OPEN DOOR, 

“Too late, too late!” I sobbed, “the door is shut!” 

When turning from the ways of sin at last. 
Pardon = peace through Christ’s dear blood I 

sought: 

But even while my bitter tears fell fast, 
Back swung the portal @n its noiseless hinge, 

And One from whose white garment’s sacred hem, 
The soft light shimmered like a silver fringe, 

nt down to me these blessed words to speak: 

“The door of heaven is never shut to them 

Who with repentant heart an entrance seek ; 
Love holds the key, Love spreads the generous board, 

For high and low, the greatest and the least, 
With loving hand the plenteous wine is poured, 

And Love Himself shall lead them to the feast’’ 


—-——_+o+ —-- 


INJUSTICE TO A POOR GIRL. 

The ancient severity of English law was hor- | 
rible, that would hang a woman for stealing a | 
handkerchief; but to prosecute a poor girl be- | 
cause she is poor, on suspicion of stealing twen- | 
ty-five cents worth of silk snarl, is as mean as it 
is wicked. The New York Herald says: 

A couple of weeks ago Elizabeth Graweller, a 
young German girl, about sixteen years of age, 
of pleasing manners and address and very re- 
spectable, though working for her living, was 
employed by Mr. M. L. Sacks, fringe and trim- 
ming manufacturer, of 260 Canal Street, at a 
salary of seven dollars and a half per week. 

She had worked for the firm some time before, 
and had always proved herself competent and 
faithful. But some days ago, in winding or pre- 
paring the moss silk, some of it snarled. To pre- 
vent delay, she took it off and putitin her pock- 
et, intending, when she should be less busied, to 
undo it. 

At noon of the same day she was going to a 
restaurant in the neighborhood to get some 
lunch. On the stairs of the factory she thought 
of the silk, and putting her hand in her pocket, 
drew it out, as if in doubt whether to return and 
lay it aside or take it with her. 

As she did not sit in the restaurant to eat, but 
brought her lunch back to the workroom, she 
concluded to take the silk along also. This was 
unfortunate for her. 

One of her fellow workwomen noticed her 
movements, and, expecting favor or promotion, 
reported the facts, giving them at the same time 
the color of theft. 

Mr. Sacks, Jr., foHowed Elizabeth, and before 
she could leave the house, searched her, and find- 
ing the snarled silk on her person, he sent for 
an officer and had her locked up in the Tombs. 
He went to his comfortable home and forgot all 
about the poor girl, and did not care what be- 
came of her. 

Her parents were in agony that evening and 
the next day, which was the Sabbath, at the pro- 
lonyed absence of their daughter. 








Early on Monday morning Mr. Graweller sped 
him to the factory in Canal Street, and there 
learned that his daughter had been sent to pris- 
on for petty larceny. The silk was of the sup- 
posed value of twenty-five cents. 

The old man could not speak English, but he 
had to hire an interpreter and to run about from 
one place to another to get his daughter released. 
She remained locked up one whole week, and 
her father lost that week’s work and also spent 
fifty dollars in money, and finally procured the 
irl’s release by paying Justice Hogan ten dol- 
lars. 

— HO 


A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER. 

An item has been going the rounds of the pa- 
pers about an elephant that got loose in the 
streets one night and froze to death. The fol- 
lowing is a full description of the big beast’s ad- 
venture, as given in the St. Louis Republican for 
Dee. 21st: 


At about half-past three o’clock yesterday 
morning Mr. Edward S. Bradley, a citizen of 
East St. Louis, was awakened by his wife, with 
the intelligence that burglars were trying to get 
into the house. The upper portion of the dwell- 
ing, which is a two-story house, is used for 
sleeping apartments, while one of the lower 
rooms is used by an old lady named Flynn. 

Mr. Bradley arose, and grasping a huge caval- 
ry sword, stationed himself at the window. 
While he was waiting a sudden crash was heard 
from below, as if the whole side of the house 
had been jummed in, and at the same time the 
old lady was heard to scream piercingly. 

According to the story, the window and the 
bureau near it were suddenly dashed into the mid- 
die of the room. Her husband is a night watch- 
man, and she thought he must have been out 
drunk and was attempting to get in through the 
window. She sprang from her bed and seized 
what she supposed to be the retreating leg of a 
man. 

It felt queerly, she thought, and was drawn 
outward with violence, and the eld lady having 
advanced to the shattered window, saw, to her 
horror, the towering bulk of an enormous ele- 
phant. Unable to overcome the shock, she fell, 
almost insensible, to the floor. 

At this stage of. affairs Mr. Bradley, with his 
drawn sabre, started to the rescue: The stairs 





leading below are on the outside of the house, 


® 


he elec. 
phant, who appeared determined to ascend the 


Still no one brought the missing knife. Itold | position had been a great pleasure, the second | steps. 


A few blows of the steel blade on the trunk 
cowed the huge brute, and he commenced a re. 
treat. He backed out of the yard, and took 
northwardly course until he arrived at a saloon 
owned by Mr. Charles Schaffner, at which place 
he stopped, took a general observation of the 
surroundings, then making a desperate charge, 
he shivered a large door to atoms. 

This last affaér was the close of his damage, 
He wandered off through the silent streets, and 
at daylight was found near the south-western 
dopot, dead, having, it is said, died from the ef. 
fects of the cold. 

The elephant belonged to a menagerie, and 
was left at dark by the keeper, as was supposed, 
securely locked in. During the night, however, 
he broke the chain which fastened his leg, tore 
—- the door and started on his voyage of 

eath. 





MEANT TO HAVE OUT HIS NAP. 


Good-humored submission is the best thing 
when it is too late to be brave. The following 
incident is an illustration: 


A Bavarian captain, quartered upon one of 
the citizens of Orleans, had had a long and fa. 
tiguing day of duty, and, upon going to bed, he 
ordered his soldicr-servant not to awake him 
upon any pretence whatever. 

The next morning, early, the soldier heard the 
drums of the retiring regiments, but, obedient to 
order, he remained impassive, and allowed his 
master to sleep on. 

Presently the French bugles were heard, and 
the owner of the house went into the officer’s 
room and shook him. 7 

“Captain,” he said, “yesterday you were my 
guest, but this morning the French have recap- 
tured the town, and you are my prisoner!” 

“Eh, really ?”’ asked the Bavarian, yawning so 
that the bed creaked. 

“Yes, really, captain.” 

“And there is no hope of resistance?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Fritz,” the officer said to his servant, who 
stood by, looking on impassively , give our swords 
to monsieur; we are prisoners.’ 

So saying, the captain turned round in bed to 
finish his interrupted slumbers. 





“HADN’T WE BETTER TRY IT AGAIN?” 


A man and woman in Kentucky, who had 
been married forty years, wearied of the matri- 
monial harness, and the wife brought suit fora 
divorce upon the ground of cruel and inhuman 
treatment. The affidavits had all been made 
outin due form and filed in the court, and she 
had called at the office of her attorney that day 
for the purpose of urging him to push the suit. 
While seated in the office her husband came in. 
He sat and looked at his wife some time, and 
then said,— 

“Old woman, we lived together for a long 
time. 

She replied, “Yes, we did.” 

The husband said, ‘‘Don’t you think we had 
better try it again ?” 

The wife replied, “Yes, if you will treat me 
right.” 

The old man rose up, lifted his hands to heav- 
en, and, with a voice tremulous with emotion, 
repeated his vows to cherish, love, honor and 
protect until death the wife of his youth, and 
then folded her to his bosom, and they wept to- 
gether for joy. 

Even the flinty-hearted attorney, who sawa 
good case with big fees fading forever from his 
sight, was moved to tears. The old gentleman 
then paid the fees and costs, and the attorney 
was authorized to withdraw the pending suit, 
and the old people left the office hand in hand, 
.a5 happy as young robins. 


Ee a 
STRANGE FEAT OF A SPIDER, 
Spiders are accomplished gallows-builders, 
and here is an instance in which one of them 
gibbetted asnake. The Christian Radical (Pitts- 
burgh) says: 





A few days ago a snake was found suspendet 
in a spider's web under a shelf in the store of 
Messrs. Johnson & Brauner, at Mossey Creek. 
On inspection it was clearly ascertained that the 
snake, about a foot in length, and still alive, bad 
been literally captured by a spider about the 
size of a common house fly. 

The spider had spun his web tightly around 
the neck of the snake, and drawn him clear from 
the floor, making him a close prisoner. The 
snake was taken, while yet in the coils of the 
spider, to a photographer. 

ter the photograph was taken the web was 
removed from the snake, whereupon he struck 
at all around, evidently showing a desire to rt 
venge himself for the terrible indignity put uy- 
on him by so insignificant a creature as a spider 
not much larger than a grain of wheat. 


—_——_o-—__ 


A NEW EATABLE., 
Almost every year adds something to our list 
of good things to eat, already so bountifully 
provided by Nature. 


Along the Sierra Nevada, close to the line of 
snow, & plant grows, of sizes varying from 
inch to two inches in thickness, and height to 
the dimensions of the largest cabbages. It is 
known as the snow cactus, and depends for 
moisture upon the melted snow. It has beet 


recently proposed to treat the plant as a table 
vegetable, and it is said that, boiled and served 





as asparagus, this’tactus is found equally succt- 
lent and satisfactory. 
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THE WASP AND THE BEE, 


A wasp met a bee that was buzzing by, 
‘And he saio, ‘Little cousin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than It 


“My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant. too, to behold; 
Yet senedy likes me for that, I am told.” 


“Ah, cousin,” the bee said, ‘‘’tis all very true; 
But if1 were half as much mischief to do, 
Jndeed, they would love me no better than you. 


“You have a fine shape and a delicate wing, 
They own you are handsome; but there is one thing 
They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 


“My coat is homely and plain, as you see, 

Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 

Because I’m au humble and innocent bee.” 

From this little story let people beware; 

Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are, 

They will never be loved, if they’re ever so fair! 
’ 


tor 





For the Companion. 


MANLY JACK STONE. 

Iwrote you a letter last week. The Editor put 
over it the title, “Johnnie and I,” and told me 
he wanted me to write again. I will doit. 

I’m Jack Stone, you know, that s got a grand- 
pa and a dog Johnnie; but that don’t make me 
proud. 

Iwant to be manly, because grandpa says boys 
should be, and he ought to know, he’s lived so 
long. He says boys never ought to cry, so 
when I run a splinter into my finger, I don’t 
cry when they try to get it out. 

I had a tooth out, the other day. It was not 
pleasant, but I didn’t ery. I was manly. It 
hurt. A man had along iron in his hand, and 
told me to let him see the tooth. He said I must 
be quiet, and it wouldn’t hurt me. I told him | 
guessed it would. I had two out before. One a 
dentist took out, and the otherI pulled with a 
string. Dentists ought not to tell stories, be- 
cause it’s not right. 

Dr. Thomas comes to see me when I’m sick. 
He don’t tell the truth. He says his medieine is 
real nice. It isn’t. It tastes like rusty nails. 
He ought to go to Sunday school. 

[love nails, but not to eat. They are handy 
when you want to make a wagon. I like wag- 
ons first rate. I mean toy wagons, that my dog 
Johnnie can draw. Horse wagons do very well. 

Horses are manly. They don’t cry when you 
drive nails in their feet to fasten their shoes on. 
They don’t seem to mind it. 

I shouldn’t like to be a horse. They can’t 
slide, or skate, or snowball. They have to work 
real hard, and sometimes cruel men beat them, 
and they have to stand up to go to sleep, and 
have only hay and oats to eat. 

I don’t think hay is half so good to eat as meat 
and pie. I found a nail in the mince-pie yester- 
day. Mother says it came out of the flour-bar- 
rel. It almost broke my tooth. 


I was going to say a word about being manly, 
but I forgot it. 

Some boys think it is manly to smoke cigars 
I don’t. 


and drink. 
80. 


Iam never going to think 





Peter Cole is manly. He helps blind men to 
Cross the streets. Sometimes the boys laugh at 
him. He don’t care. He tells them he knows 
he’s right, and he’s going to do what’s right. 
Isn’t he manly ? 

I guess grandpa used to be manly once, be 
Cause his cyes sparkle when I ask him if he ever 
Saved anybody’s life. That’s one of his stéries 
he tells me. 


There was a fire in his house once, and they 





somebody cry. Grandpa got a ladder, and took 
a child out of the window. It was my own 
mother. She was little then. 

I used to play with matches until grandpa 
told me that story. Now I’m afraid to. We 
might get burned up. I saw a barn burn once. 
It looked nice to see the fire, but the barn cost 
money. It belonged to a widow. The men 
built her a new one. I guess that’s what grand- 
pa would call being manly. ; 

I like to read little story papers very well. 
One time Johnnie got one, and gnawed it all up. 
I didn’t beat Johnnie. I wanted to, but hedidn’t 
know any better, so I forgave him. It isn’t right 
to beat people or dogs, when they don’t know 
any better. 

Johnnie saved my life once. I fell into the 
water, and he jumped in and bit my clothes. 
He didn’t bite me, but I wouldn’t be living now 
if he hadn’t bit my clothes. That showed how 
much he loved me. 

We’ve been friends ever since, and if Johnnie 
should go dead, [should cry. I should forget to 
be manly then, but it would be right. Tommy 
Lane says it’s foolish to cry for a dog when he’s 
dead, but I couldn’t help crying for Johnnie. I 
wonder if Tommy’s dog was to save his life, and 
then die, if Tommy wouldn’t cry. 

Last Fourth of July Tommy tied some fire- 
crackers to his dog’s tail, and then burned them. 
They went snap, snap! 





The dog ran very fast. 
to see him. Tommy was cruel. 
crackers, and then I got some water and put it 
on the dog? 

Grandpa says I was manly. 
Some boys love to stone cats, and steal birds- 


It was not pleasant 
I untied the 


Was I? 


nests. They call it fun. They don’t think it 
funny if they have their toys taken from them, 
grandma would say. 
That’s a sort of sermon, but I’m not a minis- 
ter. I made believe I was, once, just to please 
Kittie West. She had a doll make believe die, 
and I had to preach a funeral sermon. I guess 
it was a real solemn one, because Kittie laughed 
a great deal. We sang ahymn. [ made it up. 
We made up a tune forit, too. Here’s thehymn: 

Little Nell is gone and dead; 

She died of a very sore broken head. 

Nell’s name had ought to be Poll, 

And then I could tind a rhyme for doll. 
Kittie was tired of having funeral, so we played 
marrying Nell to the rag baby. It was childish, 
but Kittie is very little, and I have to be childish 
sometimes, to please her. 
She says I shall always be her friend, ever 
since I tied a rag round her finger when she 
cut it with a knife. Little girls are easily satis- 
fied. 
I should think she’d be sorry she was a girl, 
because she can’t climb fences or wade in the 
snow. O! I’ve stubbed my toe! I sha’n’t cry. 
I’m getting to be manly real fast. Don’t you 
think so? JacK STONE. 











The “Home Circie” is the best and cheapest illustrat- 
ed story paper in the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. Only $2 a year; single copies, 5 cents 
—for sale every where. Sample copies sent free by ad- 
dressing the p , F. Gleason, No. 47 S Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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MERCANTILE SAvines InsTITUTION, 48 Summer Street, 
cor.of Arch. Six per cent. interest will be paid on depos- 
its by this Institution from this date. All deposits com- 
mence drawing interest on the first day of every month. 
See notice in another column. 





Messrs, P. F. PacKARD & Son keep constantly on 
hand a fine stock of Parlor Furniture especially Sofas, and 
upholstered by themselves in the best possible manner. 

Also parties in need of Kkcases will do well to look at 
} aaa ones now on sale at their rooms, No. 56 Union 

. ‘ 





DELAY NOT, for you can be easily cured of your Cough, 
Weak Lungs, Pain in the Chest, and such like weakness- 


es, by the use of White Pine Compound. all druggists 
have it. 





Po.tanp’s Humor Doctor is a scientific medical prep- 
aration from the vegetable ki: and warranted as per- 
fectly safe in all diseases of the blood, such as Humors. 

Cc er, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other eruptions of 
the body. Asa remedy it is prompt, efficient and reliable. 


= DRUGGISTS, BUSINESS MEN.—Do yourown 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


Has leaped to a circulation surpassed by only one 
Religious Journal in the United States, and that one 
over twenty-two years old. 


WHY IS 
BECAUSE; First, 
Henry Ward Beecher 


Is its Editor, and the Editorials, Star Papers, and Lec- 
ture Room Talks are wel d by th ds and thou- 
sands of Christians everywhere, who want thoroughly 
good and attractive reading, and who have at heart the 
interest of the whole church of Christ; while the paper is 
full of admirable reading matter on every live topic of the 
day, the CONTRIBUTORS being representative men of 
ALL Denominations. 


1T? 





BECAUSE; Secondly, 
ITs FORM, 


Sixteen pages, large quarto, STITCHED AND CUT, is 80 
convenient for reading, binding and preservation, as to be 
a great and special merit in its favor, apart from its supe- 
rior literary attractions. 


BECAUSE; Thirdly, 


It is the Brightest and Most Interesting Religious Paper 
published, being quoted from by the press of the entire 
country, more extensively than any other. The whole 
editorial work being in the hands of experienced and cul- 
tivated men. 


BECAUSE; Fourthly, 


It has something for every Member of the Household. Ad- 
mirable contributed and edit6rial articles, discussing all 
the great topics of the day; fresh information on unhack- 
neyed subjects; much matter of a high and pure religious 
tone; Poems, Household Stories, and Chat for the little 
ones. 


BECAUSE; Fifthly, 
MARSHALL’S 


Honsehold Engraving of Washington, 


A Fine Impression of which is PRESENTED te every New 
Subscriber to the paper, is a really superb work of art,a 
subject appealing to every American, and, as was said by 


F. 0. C. Darley, the Celebrated Artist, 
“Is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, 


yet produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of 
Stuart's portrait.” 


BECAUSE; Sixthly, 
A New and Charming Serial, 

MY WIFE AND I: 
Or, HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY, By 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Has been commenced in the CuRisTIAN UNIoN—a story 
of to-day, which promises to be one of the most vivid and 
interesting works that ever came from her pen. This 
story alone would be well worth taking the paper for, 
even if unaccompanied by the great variety and richness 
of other matter. And the paper is sent 


Free for Two Months. 


That is, from the issue of Nov. 12th, the beginning of Mrs. 
Stowe’s story, to the end of 1870, to all new Subscribers 
for the year 1871, being fourteen months for tbe price of 
one year's subscription. 


BECAUSE; Seventhly, 
The Subscription Price is 


Only $3 per Year, 


for which are given the Picture avove named, and the Pa- 
per for fourteen months. 


Send in your Subscription at Once! 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FFEE TO ANY ADDRESS On re- 
ceipt of stamp for postage. 


TO AGENTS?! 


reliable man or woman to act as Local 
WARD BEECHER’S Great Religious Weekly. Eight num 


making 810 to $50 per 
Send for Circulars, with full partioulars. 


for sp 
agencies, etc., received and attended to by 


J.B. FORD & Co., 


y incash, Sample copies FREE. 


All subscriptions, applicati 








Send $5 to F.E. LEE, Box 621, ithing- 
Excelsior Printing Preas and type. 


MAKE MONEY, omtentetsncr 


bers, with HARRIET BRECHER’S STOWE’S new Story, and 
Steel eee GIVEN Away. Many now 


copies and 


SOMETHING NEW! 


What Every Child Should Have. 


The unrivalled ERASABLE DRAWING AND WRIT- 
ING TABLETS for Children are becoming famous 
throughout the country. ‘They are the finest thing for in- 
struction in drawing and are suitable to children of all 


ages. 

‘the drawing of Birds, Animals, Trees, &c.,1s one of the 
most fascinating amusements which Chiidren can have 
rovided fur them. ‘These ‘Tablets have thorough models 
or the child to copy, and if it fails to make a good ox 
or horse, it can immediately be wiped off with a damp 
cloth and the Tablet is ready for another trial. There is 
nothing so beautiful and cheap for children, amusing them 
and at the same time cultivating a taste for drawing. 

THE WRITING TABLETS are also a capital inven- 
tion. The copy is immediately above the line on which 
the child is to write, is in the best style of penmanship 
and the child can write with pencil, wipe off and re- 
write, again and again until its work is_ satisfactory, thus 
saving paper, ink blots and much trouble. It is the best 
— of teaching penmanship to children yet discov- 
ered. 

These Tablets will please children more than anything 
that can be found. 


Elementary Erasable Drawing Tablet—price, 30c. 


“ “ “ 


Writing “ ” 


Progressive ” 
Elementary = 
Sample copies mailed (postage paid) on receipt of the 
advertised price. 
All letters and communications should be addressed to 


the 
AMERICAN TABLET CO., 
3—lw 29 Brattle St., Boston. 
ésr(FNHE BOYS’ ADVERTISER”—an amateur 
T monthly paper, edited and published by a boy of 17. 


REPUBLICAN in politics, IDE- 
Address“ Advertiser,” 
3—lw 





LIBERAL in opinions, 
AWAKE in ideas. 30 cents a) ear. 
Birmingham, Conn. 
URDERER.—Photographs of Charles Horatio 
Cutfee, the youthful murderer, only 14 years old, sent 
ost-paid on receipt of l0cents. F.R. HADLEY & CO., 
New Bedford, Mass. 3—lw 


AGIC AGE CARDS.—Something that is sure to take 
amongst the Young Folks, and is very pleasing to 
the old ones. Price per pack, Wets. Address 
3—lw A.M. P1+ RCE, New Bedford, Mass. 











SOUTH BERKSHIRE INSTITUTE, New 
Mankcporo’, Mass. English, Classics, Music and 
French. A Home School for both sexes. Winter Term 
opens Tuesday, Dec. 27. Send for Catalogue to B. F. 
Parsons, A. M., Principal. 1—3w 





ISTORY OF OUR REGIMENT.—A charm- 
ing book for boys. It contains 315 octavo pages. Sent 
t-paid for only $150. Address FRANK CLUM, 24 
ertrude St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1—8w 
NPRECEDENTED SALES! 
LARGE COMMISSIONS! 
WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. One agent alone has retailed 
over 8000in the past three years, at 75c each, Another 
agent writes: “I can make more money in this business 
thanI couldon a $10,000 farm all stocked.”” Address, with 
stamp, WuITNrY & Co., Norwich, Ct. l—iw 


_ STEEL COMPOSITION, 
BELLS » For Churches, Schools, Ete. 
BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These celebrated Bells (Not Cast Iron or “ Amalgam”) 
rival in purity and volume of tone those of copper and tin 
—are more durable, and cost only.one-third as much. 
GB” Send for Descriptive Circular. 1—6weop 


a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
$250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 


S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 











ples free. 


PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in five minutes, without 
njury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in FIVE MINUTES, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK orBROWN. 
It consists of only one preparation. 75 cents by mail. Ad- 
dress 8S. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars sent free. Sold by all druggists. 50—3m 


THEA NECTAR 
Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 48 Summer 8t., cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


Per annum Interest will be paid by this Institution. 


From this date on all perosits which remain in Bank six 

months next prior tothe semi-annual dividend days, and 

five per cent. on all other deposits foreach and every full 

intervening calendar month they have remained in bank 
rior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the only 
avings Bank in the State that pays interest on the ve- 
osits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
‘he Institution has a gua:antee fund of $200,000, and on 

the = day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 
45—l2w 














THE LORRAINE 
VEGETABLE OATHARTIO 
PILL. 


Mild, Certain, Safe, Efficient. Itis farthe best Cathar 
tic remedy yet discovered, and at once relieves and invig- 
orates all the vital functions, without causing injury to 
any of them. The most complete success has long at- 
tendedits use in mene localities; and it is now offered 
to the general public with the conviction that it can nev- 
er fail to accomplish all that is claimed for it. It pro- 
duces little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irri- 
ation, and never over-taxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, bow- 
els, liver, kidneys,—of children, and in many difficulties 
peculiar to women, it brings prompt relief and certain 
cure. The best physicians recommend and prescribe it; 
and no person who once uses this, will voluntarily re- 
turn to the use of any other cathartic. 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price and postage. 


Bok, GOB. cccceve ccoccccccse Postage, 6 cents. 
GS Bemes BCRiocc0-.ccccce.-cocere - _ 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 


TURNER & CO., Proprietors 
;, Boston, Mass, 








Publishers, 39 Park Row, New York. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
1—lyeow 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
— 7 is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 


uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

rs are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 


Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 
THE DEMON STAR. 

The ancients seem to have had more lively im- 
aginations than we moderns have. They dis- 
covered figures in the heavens, which we find 
some difficulty in deciphering. 

For instance: they found what may be called 
the Andromedary story written in the stars. 
They saw Andromeda chained to a rock, and a 
whale or sea-monster coming up to devour her, 
while Perseus, on his flying steed Pegasus, is 
hastening forward to slay the monster. This 
hero bears in his hand the head of the gorgon 
Medusa, which was fabled to turn all who be- 
held it into stone. The head is represented by a 
very bright star, which the Arabs ¢alled Al 
Ghoul, or The Demon, and which still goes by 
the name of Algol. 

This is indeed a remarkable star. Like the re- 
volving light of a lighthouse, it is sometimes 
greatly diminished in brightness. For about 
three hours and a half its light is seen to lessen 
till it is reduced from the second to the fourth 
magnitude of stars. 

This is a very curious circumstance. 
can be the cause of it? 

We know of only one way in which this sin- 
gular change can be accounted for. Some ob- 
ject must come between us and the star and in- 
tercept part of its light. No such object can, 
however, be seen. It must then be a dark body 
at too great a distance from us to be detected. 
There is no doubt that Algol, like our great Sol, 
has at least one planet, which passes across its 
face and veils for a time the petrifying bright- 
ness of the Demon. 

Another remarkable circumstance is, that this 
planet’s year is not quite three days, one-tenth 
part of the time being taken up in merely cross- 
ing the disc of Algol. 

The star and its satellite are not, however, as 
we might suppose, comparatively near together. 
They are probably much farther off from each 
other than we are from our sun. Nor are they 
smaller than we are, and like little people, very 
spry in their movements. If Algol were no 
larger than our solar centre, he would, doubtless, 
at his distance, be invisible to the naked eye, It 
has been calculated that his face is eight times 
broader than the sun’s, and his bulk five hun- 
dred times greater. He is in fact quite a mon- 
ster, and it is natural that he should have a 
giant to attend upon him. Supposing that the 
demon is forty-nine millions of miles across, the 
planet is forty-one millions, and their distance 
apart is two hundred and eighty millions of 
miles! 

How is it, then, that the giant is able to dance 
round the monster in such a short time as three 
days? 

It is because, though immense in size, it is ex- 
ceedingly light in weight. It is like a heap of 
cotton before it is squeezed into a bale, Jt is 


What 





most likely more unsubstantial than Algol, and 
this is regarded as only about one-fourth as 
dense as the sun. 

We may, therefore, keep our self-respect, for 
if we are smaller, we are more solid and far 
more dignified in our movements than these 
large bodies, which, like some great people, are 
very distant. 

Another curious fact about them is that though 
large, they are probably comparatively young. 
For, contrary to all ordinary ideas, celestial 
bodies grow smaller as they grow older. When 
they first come into being they seem to be im- 
mense masses of the thinnest film and vapor. 
As they cool down with age they become thicker 
in substance, and the same amount of matter is 
compressed into a smaller space, so that they 
are reduced in size. 

It is said that our sun is gradually growing 
less, and that we also are gradually getting near- 
er to it. The same has been observed of the De- 
mon and its giant planet. Perhaps when they 
are as old as we, they will pack themselves more 
tightly, and no longer deserve their present title. 

a 
SIGNS IN THE HAND. 
It is said 
“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

The old science (?) of palmistry, once so much 
in vogue, is now of little use save to amuse so- 
cial companies of young people. An exchange 
says: 

A little work on “Modern Palmistry” brings 
together a large amount of amusing gossip, but 
we cannot say how much you must believe of it. 

If the palm of the hand be long, and the fin- 
gers well proportioned, &c., not soft, but rather 
hard, it denotes the person to be ingenious, 
changeable, and given to theft and vice. 

If the hands be hollow, solid and well-knit in 
the joints, it predicts long life, but if over 
thwarted, then it denotes short life. 

Observe the finger of Mercury—that is the lit- 
tle finger; if the end of it exceeds the joint of 
the finger, such a man will rule in his house, 
and his wife will be pleasiug and obedient to 
him; but if it be short, and does not reach the 
joint, he will have a shrew, and she will be boss. 

Broad nails show the person to he bashful and 
fearful, but of a gentle nature. 

Narrow nails denote the person to be inclined 
to mischief and to do injury to his neighbors. 

Long nails show a person to be good-natured, 
but distrustful, and loving reconciliation rather 
than differences. 3 

Oblique nails signify deceit and wantéof cour- 

re. 

Little round nails denote obstinacy, anger and 
hatred. 

If they are crooked at the extremity, they 
show pride and flerceness. ° 

Round nails show a choleric person, yet soon 
reconciled; honesty, a lover of secret science. 

Fleshy nails denote the person to be mild in 
temper, idle and lazy. 

Pale and black nails show the person to be 
very deceitful to his neighbor, and subject to 
many diseases. 

Red and marked nails signify choleric and 
martial nature, and as many little marks as 
there are speak so many evil desires. 

Perhaps you will claim that this is not all 
“nonsense,” after all. It is safe to say, at least, 
that mental qualities do sometimes report them- 
selves outside in the formation of the body. For 
moral qualities, we should rather look at the 
face than the hands. 
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WHAT TOY-BALLOONS ARE FILLED 
WITH, 


Many have the idea that the flying toy-bal- 
loons are inflated by the breath, the same as the 
whistle balloons. The old French peddler, near 
Union Square, (New York city,) can tell us bet- 
ter. Scribner’s Monthly says: 


He shows a red wooden chest full of the little 
rubber pouches. 

“Come from Paris, blow him up, you see.” 

And he takes a pair of bellows and inflates the 
limp and dingy little sack into a glossy scarlet 
sphere, ties the mouth with a cutton thread, and 
lets it go. 

: _ the ground, you see. Must put gas 
nm him. 

Water, sulphuric acid and strips of zinc are 
the materials used to make this gas. The bal- 
loons are filled one at a time, a long thread is 
wound around the mouth of each and securely 
or tened, and then they are anchored to the ta- 
fas with a tumbler, tied to the back of a chair, 
bleallowed to rise and bump themselves along 
the ceiling. Three score of these ruby globes, 
all floating gracefully in the air, lend a rose-col- 
ored and picturesque charm even to this forlorn 
little room and its shabby inmates. A thin coat 
of liquid isinglass is applied with a brush to 
keep the gas from slowly escaping, and when 
this dries the balloons are ready for the street. 


Se eee ae 
A SINGLE POTATO, 

The proverb; ‘‘Where there is a will there is a 
way,” received a good illustration from the fol- 
lowing fact, recorded by Dr. Phillips, District 
Secretary for Wales: 


A young gentleman planted a single 


tate in 
his aunt’s field at Vronheulog, near 





same time stating that the produce of that pota- 
to, at the end of four years, should be given to 
the Bible Society. It produced in that year thir- 
teen, and these, in the following year, one peck. 
The peck was planted, and in due time it pro- 
autek three hobbets, or seven and a half bush- 
els. Next spring the produce of the preceding 
year was again planted, and in October the 
quantity raised was twenty-eight hobbets, or 
seventy bushels. The market value was £5 12s., 
which was sent towards the new Bible House as 
the produce of a single potato in four years. 
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A WITTY WEDDING. : 


Dean Swift, one of the drollest and most be- 
nevolent of men, was walking in the Phoenix 
Road, Dublin, when a thunder shower came on, 
and he took shelter under a tree where a party 
was sheltering also,—two young women and two 
young men. Oneof the young girls looked very 
sad, till, as the rain fell, her tears fell. The 
dean inquired the cause, and learned that it was 
their wedding day; they«were on their way to 
the church, and now her white clothes were wet, 
and she couldn’t go. “Never mind, I'll marry 
you,” said the dean; and there and then married 
them, their witnesses being present; and to make 
the thing complete, he tore a leaf from his pock- 
et-book, and with his pencil wrote and signed a 
certificate, which he handed to the bride. It was 
as follows: 


“Under a tree, in stormy weather, 
I married this man and woman together. 
Let none but Him who rules the thunder 
Sever this man and woman asunder.” 

° JONATHAN SWIFT. 


<cuitapdibenigleas 
DANGEROUS PLAY. 

Keep awa from horses’ heels! Even the best- 
mannered horses sometimes kick when surprised 
and pestered. A Western paper records the un- 
timely fate of one poor little fellow from this 
cause: 

A little son of Mrs. Wilcox, a widow lady re- 


siding in North Lawrence, Kansas, was out in 
the yard playing with several other children, and 





while there crawled into a stable where a wild | - 


Mustang pony was being kept, and, before he 
could be rescued, was kicked in the head and 
breast by the vicious animal, and instantly killed. 


-__ er 
COOL, 


The Journal de Tours reports the following in- 
stance of sang froid in the midst of danger at 
the battle of Orleans. A young mobile had 
asked his officer for a drink, and the latter was 
about to pour it into the cup which the private 
held in his hand, when a hostile bullet carried 
the cup out of his hand. The young soldier 
turned to the officer, and said, ‘Fortunately it 
was still empty.” Then he took the canteen and 
drank from it as calmly as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 


Other situations, however, would require much 
more real courage. A soldier socn learns to re- 
duce to rules the average chances of batule, and 
one rule is that no two bullets ever go exactly in 


the same track. 
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THE WRONG MAN, 


A good man had been entertaining at dinner 
a clerical friend from some distance. The after- 
noon was cloudy and the friend was invited by 
the host to remain during the night, and had ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

hey walked together for some time in the 
garden, and at dusk the man asked his visitor to 
step into the house, while he would give direc- 
tions for his friend’s carriage to be ready in the 
morning. 

As the stranger entered the house the owner’s 
wife mistook him for her husband in the twi- 
light; and catching the Bible, which chanced to 
be on the hall table, she brought if-down upon 
the stranger’s shoulders, exclaiming, “Take that 
for asking that ugly wretch to stay all night!” 

How the woman looked on discovering the 
blunder, is not related; but the visitor relin- 
quished his intention of stopping for the night. 


—_—__—__—. 
KEEP YOUR TOP COOL, 


Artemus Ward once during a journey across 
the Plains offered a stage driver a drink of whis- 
key from his flask, which was refused in most 
decided terms. Said the driver,— 

“[ don’t drink. I won’t drink. And I don’t 
like to see anybody else drink. I am of the opin- 
ion of those mountains—keep your top cool. 
They’ve got snow and I’ve got brains; that’s all 
the difference.” 

There is 2 wealth of wisdom in the sententious 
remark, ‘“‘Keep your top cool.”” The fountain of 
man’s power and happiness is in his brain. Al- 
cohol is a foe of the brain, and when it gets 
there, either benumbs it or perverts its action. 
Remember the stage driver’s curt philosophy. 


a 
WAKED HIM UP. 


Rev. J. H. K. was, several years since, pas- 
tor of a Methodist Episcopal church in West- 
ern New York. During his sermon, on a hot 
summer’s Sunday morning, brother Austen, one 
of the official members of the church, fell fast 
asleep. Mr. K. suddenly paused, and called 
out,— 

“Brother Austen, will 


ou please to open the 
windows there a little? 


hysicians say it is very 


unhealthy to sleep in a close room. 
The brother was awakened, and complied. 
hitiinmacaje 





at the] a day 


Every day is a little life, our whole life is but 
repeated.—Bishop Hall. 


A NEGLECTED CovuGH, CoLD, on SorE THROAT, which 
might be checked by a simple remedy, like “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” if allowed to progress may terminate 
seriously. For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and Con- 
sumptive Coughs, “ The Troches” are used with advan- 
tage, giving oftentimes immediate relief. Singers ang 
public speakers will find them also excellent to clear the 
voice and render articulation wonderfully easy. 





O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, 88, 812, B16; Press and Oniices, 
$15. $20, $30. Send for circular to Lowe Press 
50., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. *3—lUweop. 


SNAKES’ 





Wonderfal, astonishing curi- 
osities. Little white egys, only 
large as peas, and produce long, 
EGGS squirm ng snakes, natural as lite. 

. Per box, by mail, 25 cts. and stamp, 


3—eowtf ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST FAMILY 
NEWSPAPERS IN NEW ENGLAND! 


Beecher’s Sermons, 
Beecher’s Sermons, 
Beecher’s Sermons, 


ALL THE NEWS, 
MARKET AND SHIPPING REPORTS, CHOICE 
POETYY, GOOD STORIES, AND A FINE VARIE 
TY OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED READING, 
CAREFULLY PREPARED, AND EXPRESSLY 

ADAPTED FOR COUNTRY READERS,—see the 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
(WEEKLY), 
BOSTON TRAVELLER, 


(SEMI-WEEKLY,) 
Weekly, $2 00 per year; Semi-Weekly, $4 00. 
5 Bh yd ol : acne 
a aren Copies sent free. 
ORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & CoO., 
2—2w ‘Traveller Buildings, Boston. 





WANTED Agents ($20 oa day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
Has the UND#R-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch"’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., F 
Chicago, Ill, or St. Louis, Mo. 


a 
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$5. INSTALLMENTS. $5. 
REMOVAL! 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 
We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 
323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 

Where we shall sell all the firstelass SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. , 


LS Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
for in work. es desiring to buy a Machine on ayy 
pan will find it to theiradvantage to call before purchas- 
ng. *48—l3w 








$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
q and female, to introduce the GENUINE 1MPROY- 
f— ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
z CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
tJ Quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
< 2nd warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew ast , more b iful, 
| or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Ele 
© tic Lock Stitch."’ Every second stitch can be cut, 
tJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled oopest without 
= tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
= and expenses, or a commission from. which twice 
<{ that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
> Boston, Mass.; P1iTTsBuRGH, Pa.; St. Lovis, Mo., 
or CHICAGO, ILL. P 48-13w 


HAPPY HOURS. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 
Girls, containing Tales, Travels, Adventures, Ornamen- 
tal Art. Scientific Recreations, Tricks, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Only 25 cents a year; five copies for $2. Send stamp for 
Premium List. O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 102 Nas- 
sau Street, New York. 493m 


PATENTS! 


American and European. 














UNN & CO. continue to give opinions in regard 
to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, 
make Special Examinations at the Patent Office, pre- 
Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, and Assign- 
ments, and —— ——— for Letters Patent 
at Washington, and in all European Ceuntries. _They 
os special attention to the prosecution of Rejected 
laims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. __ 
{~ Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1870, 
furnished Free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
*19—Steop__37 Park Row, New York._ 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


a sixteen page weekly, devoted to MECHANICS, MaX- 
UFACTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, and PorULAR SCIENCE. Fuil of splendid 
Engravings. Terms, $300 a year. Specimen number 
sent Address 
45—8teop MUNN & 00., 37 Park Row, New York 

$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 25 
(two bottles). Forsale LY Agr 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. *46 6 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and hand- 
somest young felks’ paper. Greatest success! Best sto- 
ries ‘and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents, or whole 
amount returned in watches, musical instruments, jewel- 
ry, ete. $100 per year; samples lc. Address H:> F. 
LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. *52—4w 


1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 197() 
PULMONARY BALSAM. 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 

—nothing better. CuTLERR Bros & Co., Bosten. _48-24t 

A= WANTED—($225 a Month)—b, the 

American Knitting Machine Co. 

TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 36m 

sims 


8 O'CLOCK. 
*48—8w 


























Pts a 5 
C. H. Suronps, PruvrEr, 50 BROMFIELD 81., BosTO™ 
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